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Or the few diseases about which there is now anything approach- 
ing the mystery that not long ago enshrouded so many epizodtic 
and epidemic disorders, Influenza probably holds the foremost 
place, so far as obscurity of origin, cause of diffusion, or mode of 
generalisation are concerned. 

As I have shown in my work on “Animal Plagues,” this 
malady—or one more or less closely resembling it—has been known 
for many centuries ; attacking at one time the human species only, 
at another time the equine species, and in some outbreaks both 
species at the same period, or one species shortly before the 
other. 

In tracing its history, I have been able to discover a serious and 
wide-spread disease among horses in Yemen, Arabia, so long ago 
as A.D. 1328; this was more of a bilious fever, however, if one 
may hazard a guess from the symptoms described. But, in reality, 
the more extensive invasions have only been recorded for about 
two hundred years, and, as I mentioned, some of these have 
coincided with Influenza in man. In the last century records 
there is some allusion to these coincidences. Huzard, for instance, 
speaks of Influenza attacking horses in the spring of 1776, after 
the human species had been affected. And in this century it so 
appeared in 1803, 1805, 1833, and 1858. 

But by far the largest number of outbreaks among horses 
occurred without mankind being in any way involved. 

Some of the Influenza epizodties have been very remarkable 
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for their wide and rapid diffusion, but I cannot refer to these now 
without encroaching too much on the time and patience of the 
meeting, so those who are curious in the matter of the history 
ot the malady are referred to my volumes on “ Animal Plagues.” 
I may make mention, however, of the remarkable epizodty of 
Catarrhal Influenza that occurred throughout Germany, Bohemia, 
and Moravia in 1746; and to the perhaps still more extra- 
ordinary one, and certainly the best recorded, that appeared on 
the American Continent in 1872-73. This outbreak seems to 
have commenced in Toronto, Canada, in September, 1872, and 
radiating thence in every direction, it visited all the cities and 
towns in Canada, and spread over the United States as far south 
as Virginia, and westerly as far as Chicago. Within two months it 
had invaded the States and Territories of the far West; it spread 
over California, and, travelling onward, at last reached British 
Columbia, Cuba, Mexico, and Central America. 

As has been remarked, perhaps no other disease with which we 
are acquainted commences more secretly and suddenly, extends 
more rapidly, or tends more readily to become a world-wide 
malady, than this; and notwithstanding our recent experience of 
it in mankind and horses, it must be confessed that there is very 
much in relation to its genesis and propagation, as well as to its 
immediate exciting cause, which still remains for elucidation. I 
cannot hope to throw any new light upon these obscure points 
in the pathogeny of the disease ; but I will endeavour, to the best 
of my ability, to bring our knowledge up to date, not only with 
regard to these points, but also with respect to the sanitary and 
medical treatment of the malady. 

In the first place, then, the question might be asked, What is 
Influenza ? 

In the human and equine species, the term has been applied to 
an intense febrile condition, occurring suddenly in perhaps a 
sporadic form for a brief period, then extending rapidly and affect- 
ing a large number of individuals—the majority in a village, town, 
city, country, continent, or even several continents being attacked ; 
and this irrespective of situation, climate, season, surroundings, 
and even in defiance of all sanitary measures except rigid isolation. 
So far the malady has the same character in man and the horse. 
And in the symptomatology, to some extent, there is a close 
resemblance, if not absolute identity. 

In the old descriptions of the outbreaks of Influenza, the disease 
appeared as a severe Catarrhal Fever, accompanied by great depres- 
sion and sickness, and running its course rapidly. We do not 
find much mention of complications, or of any special symptoms 
predominating in different invasions, except those of Catarrh. 
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Lnfluenza. 3 
But whether these were not observed, or were not present, or 
whether we have now more than one disease, or a disorder some+ 
what multiform, certain it is that at one time we have among 
horses a widely prevalent affection, characterised by certain marked 
features; at another time, another outbreak as general, in which 
these are either absent, or masked by characters still more striking; 
and, again, in another epizodty we shali have symptoms that would 
almost lead to the belief that we have quite another disorder to 
deal with. These differences are not remarked in individual cases 
in the same outbreak, but constitute general characteristics of 
different invasions. 

Notwithstanding these diverse manifestations, there are certain 
features which are always present in all the outbreaks, and 
which compel us to cling to the old and vague term Influenza. 
Theseare the abrupt onset of the malady—-the very sudden transition 
from vigorous health to intense prostration—from normal tempera- 
ture to extreme hyperpyrexia—from activity and gaiety to immo- 
bility and profound depression in a few hours. In no disease 
with which I am acquainted does the temperature rise so high and 
so rapidly, and the physiognomy of the disorder is generally so 
striking, that the veriest tyro could not mistake it for any other 
disease. The drooping head and ears, listless look, swollen, tearful 
eyes, and general facial expression, betray cephalalgia, debility, 
and nausea ; while the hot, dry skin, the pasty, burning mouth, the 
internal temperature reaching, perhaps, 106° or 107° Fahr., and 
the almost suppressed secretions—all testify to the remarkable 
pyrexial condition of the animal, which is still further accentuated 
by the pulse and respirations ; at the same time the disinclination 
to move—the desire to remain fixed in one spot, and, if compelled 
to stir, the groans and stiffness—betray muscular soreness in loins 
and limbs. 

Another feature is the rapid loss of condition—a fat animal 
soon becoming much reduced in bulk; but this change might be 
anticipated when the very abnormal high temperature—synonymous 
with greatly increased tissue oxidation—is considered ; and the 
extraordinary drop in the temperature that ensues when con- 
valescence sets in, is also to be noted. I have found it in some 
instances as low as 97° Fahr.—the normal temperature of the 
horse being estimated at 100°. 

Whether we have one disease presenting itself in different forms 
at different outbreaks, or whether different diseases are included 
in the designation of Influenza, these general symptoms are always 
present in a more or less marked degree, and constitute the sp2cial 
features of the epizodty. 

If we assume that there is only one Influenza, then we must 
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take cognisance of its different forms, and in this regard—and 
notwithstanding its offering itself as a somewhat ‘bewilderingly 
multiform disorder—it may be accepted that it shows itself at 
different outbreaks in either of three forms, which are sufficiently 
distinct; though there may be complications, or accidental 
epiphenomena, to obscure them in individual cases. 

First Form.—The simplest form is the Catarrhal, in which the 
mucous membranes of the head are chiefly involved, and, con- 
secutively, those of the deeper air-passages, often leading to 
Capillary Bronchitis and Broncho-pneumonia under unfavourable 
conditions. This is perhaps the most common form of Influenza, 
and the one which is attended with least mortality; though 
the general symptoms I have already alluded to may be present 
in their greatest development. This is the form, also, with which 
we are so familiar in mankind; and it is that which, both in man 
and the horse, becomes at times of world-wide prevalence. 

But it may here be necessary to add that, however closely allied 
the Influenza of the horse and that of mankind may be in their origin, 
mode of extension, and symptomatology, yet we cannot admit 
their absolute identity ; inasmuch as the Influenza of man cannot 
be conveyed to the horse, nor that of the latter to the human 
species. There is not a well-authenticated instance on record of 
such transmission having occurred, notwithstanding the compara- 
tive frequency of outbreaks of the disease, even within my own 
recollection. If such transmission were possible—at any rate, 
from horse to man-——it must have been observed in our mounted 
corps in the Army, where such close attention is paid to sanitary 
matters, and where the men are always in such close contact with 
their horses—whether these be well or ill. 

Not only this, but the greatest outbreaks of Influenza in 
man have not been coincident with those in the horse. When the 
human populations of countries far and wide have been prostrated 
and panic-stricken by the mysterious invasion, horses remained 
unaffected ; and when the majority of the horses in towns and 
cities have been incapable of leaving their stables, because 
of being under the sway of their Influenza, their immediate 
attendants, as well as the inhabitants of these towns and 
cities, were unaffected. Every outbreak in this country furnishes 
evidence of the fact, that the human and equine Influenza are not 
due to the same, but to closely allied exciting causes, and that 
the factor or factors which produce the disease in the one species will 
not do so in the other. No better, because, perhaps, no stronger, 
proof of this could be adduced than that yielded by the great 
Influenza epizoéty on the American Continent in 1872-73, when 
all horse-traffic was for a while suspended and the streets of the 
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large cities were comparatively silent, because of the plague- 
stricken condition of the horses. And yet there was not a case 
of Influenza recorded among the people. It was somewhat the 
same during the present year, when human Influenza had spread 
to nearly every part of the world, and horses remained free 
from it. 

It is somewhat curious that horses and mankind should be the 
only creatures to suffer from Influenza. The history of animal 
plagues shows that dogs and cats have, at rare intervals, been 
attacked by an epizoédtic Catarrhal Fever ; but these happened long 
ago, and though horses and mankind have been frequently visited 
by Influenza, yet dogs and cats have remained immune, and there 
is not an instance known of their having been infected from man 
or horse. 

This catarrhal form of Influenza is that which becomes most 
generally and most widely diffused—in serious outbreaks as many 
as eighty or ninety per cent. of the horses becoming affected ; 
though the mortality may not be greater than from two to four 
per cent. of those attacked, and convalescence is rapidly established 
uniess there are grave complications. 

Second Form.—The second form differs from the other in that, 
besides the general intensely febrile and adynamic symptoms 
which mark Influenza in its several forms, the chest is chiefly 
involved—in fact, the disease might be termed epizodtic Pleuro- 
pneumonia of equines. It differs fiom the other form in being 
more insidious in its invasion, less widespread, in that it does not 
invade entire countries, but is limited to certain towns, portions 
of towns, and even certain stables or barracks. Indeed, it would 
almost appear to be enzodtic ; for we have a barrack in London, in 
which a regiment of the Household Cavalry is located—Regent’s 
Park Barracks—in which almost every year there is an outbreak. 
Rarely witnessed in stables containing only a few horses, this 
form appears where large numbers are kept, and it is perhaps the 
most troublesome form to contend with; as it is attended by the 
largest mortality, and is followed by the most protracted con- 
valescence. Sanitary arrangements did not seem to have much 
influence on its extension, as it manifests its presence in good 
stables as well as bad ; though there must be some local influence 
at work to account for its erratic course, distribution, and persist- 
ency in some places, while others remain exempt—though adjoining 
those infected—or the disease soon disappears if it does invade 
them, Catarrhal symptoms may be entirely absent, a very slight 
nasal discharge of a transparent yellowish fluid only being noted. 
Almost from the commencement there are indications that the 
lungs are extensively involved; and yet so intense is the debility 
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that—contrary to what usually happens in Sporadic Pneumonia— 
a stricken animal often lies down—particularly towards the end of 
the attack, when dissolution is impending. Aseptic or gangrenous 
condition of the lungs is indicated—even before death occurs—by 
the odour of the exhaled air from the nostrils, and the putrid blood 
discharges from the same openings; indeed, it is not unusual to 
find on post-mortem examination, that there are local heemorrhages 
into various tissues and organs, and general appearances 
which would lead to the supposition that the horse had succumbed 
to Septiczemia. 

Third Form.—This form is like the last, in so far that itis erratic 
and limited in its spread—appearing only here and there in towns, 
and in being localised in districts or counties. But it differs from it 
in the skin and subcutaneous tissues being mainly involved—in 
fact, the disease might be considered as erysipelatous. The head 
and limbs are the parts chiefly attacked, and sometimes these attain 
a great size ; the lower surface of the chest and abdomen also fre- 
quently share in the tumefaction. The digestive organs are im- 
plicated in some outbreaks of this form of Influenza; their mucous 
nembrane, and also that lining the nasal passages being congested, 
softened, ecchymosed, and in severe cases sloughing in patches. 
In this form convalescence is somewhat long, but the mortality is 
not very great when proper treatment is adopted. These are the 
forms which, I think, we may assert that Influenza assumes. Of 
course, they may be modified in individual cases by circumstances ; 
but their general features will be recognised by those who have 
had a considerable experience of the disease. 

With regard to the cause of Influenza, I do not hesitate to class 
it with those maladies which are produced by microbes ; and this 
notwithstanding the fact, that no special organism has yet been 
fixed upon as the Influenza germ. But that it will be isolated, 
examined, cultivated, and its lite history studied, I entertain no 
doubt whatever ; indeed, it may happen that we shall be able to 
utilise it, by compelling it to provide an antidote for its bane. 
The development, course, and symptoms of the malady point out 
in the clearest manner that it is of microbic origin ; though whether 
the three forms I have referred to are due to one and the same 
germ, is extremely doubtful. 

The erysipelatous form reminds one very much of one of the 
forms of Anthrax met with among horses in India, in which ex- 
ternal swellings are a special feature. Indeed, the Austrian 
veterinary surgeons are inclined to regard this form of Influenza 
as Anthracoid in its nature; and they base their opinion on the 
fact, that they have found Anthrax bacilli in the exudations and 
tissues of sick animals. But Anthrax, as we see it in India, is much 
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more rapid in its course and fatal in its termination, than this form 
of Influenza. However, there is no reason why the microbe pro- 
ducing it should not be a modification of the bacillus anthracis— 
modified by climate and other conditions. At any rate, it appears 
to be proved that the pectoral form of Influenza of the horse is 
due to diplo-bacteria; and the analogy of the disease to 
Septiceemi2 is further strengthened by the circumstance, that 
when these bacteria are inoculated into mice, these rapidly die of 
Septiczemia. 

The catarrhal form of Influenza may be due to another kind of 
micro-organism—probably the pneumococcus or the bacillus of 
Friedlander. 

Climate and temperature do not appear to have any influence in 
its production. It prevails in the most diverse climates and at all 
temperatures, and the closest and most extensive and recent obser- 
vations show that it does not spread by virtue of any of the 
recognised conditions of cold, heat, humidity, season, climate, or 
altitude. In the epizooty on the American Continent it prevailed 
and was propagated in the cold of a northern winter, and in the. 
summer heat of Central America ; in the dry air of Minnesota, and 
in the moist air of the seaboard; at an altitudeof five thousand 
feet above the sea (at Saltillo, Mexico), and on the low levels of 
New Orleans (ten feet above sea-level). And it is certainly not 
disseminated by winds, but often spreads against them. 

The notion that Influenza is due to an excess of ozone, or the 
presence of any other gaseous or material product in the atmos- 
phere, cannot be entertained nowadays. If such were the case, 
many other species of creatures besides man and the horse would 
suffer at the same time. This does not seem to have struck those 
who, for so many years, have tried to account for the prevalence 
and extension of the disorder on this hypothesis. 

That influenza is infectious, I personally have no doubt; though 
that it may be extended in other ways that by immediate contact 
of sick with healthy horses, I am not prepared to deny. 
The proofs in favour of its infectiousness in horses support my 
opinion, and this opinion I have entertained for very many years, 
as will be seen by a reference to my work on “ Veterinary 
Sanitary Science and Police.” In the American outbreak of 
1872-73, for instance, it commenced at Toronto, and spread 
thence as from a centre, no locality being exempt which was 
known to have been in communication by means of horses or 
mules with places in which the disease existed ; and those places 
which were not visited by it were so situated that the introduction 
of horses or mules was in some of them impossible, and in others 
of them improbable. Another proof which I rely upon is, that 
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equine Influenza has not, so far as I can ascertain, ever been 
witnessed in Australasia, South Africa, India, or New Zealand, 
and this because, as I view it, it has never been carried there. The 
microbe which causes it in horses has no acticn on other creatures ; 
and it may be taken for granted that, once it obtains access to the 
body of a susceptible animal, it can multiply in a wonderful 
manner, in order to produce those chemical changes in the fluids, 
which enable them to act on the organism as if most active septic 
matter had been introduced into it. 

1 may call attention to the fact that the ass, which is so nearly 
allied to the horse, appears to be exempt from Influenza; for I 
have never met with, or heard of its occurrence in that animal, and 
even mules do not appear to be very susceptible. 

Of the influences which are at work in exciting the activity of 
the microbe at certain periods, we know nothing. We may assume 
that it can multiply without as well as within the body, like the 
germ of miasmatic diseases, and that certain atmospheric or telluric 
conditions favour its development and multiplication to an 
astonishing degree. Though we are in ignorance of those condi- 
tions which favour the growth and spread of this particular 
microbe—the existence of which we can only assume for the pre- 
sent—yet it must be confessed that we are no wiser with regard 
to the genesis and advent of creatures which are well known, and 
which are also injurious to the interests of mankind. Take the 
immense swarms of locusts which in some parts of the world, at 
uncertain periods, sweep over great surfaces of the earth, con- 
suming everything in the nature of vegetation which they meet 
with on their long flight; or the countless swarms o! field-mice 
or similar vermin, which spring up now and again, in certain 
countries, from nobody knows where, and devastate great tracts. 
Why should similar influences not operate in the evolution of 
myriads of Influenza-exciting micro-organisms ? 

But experience demonstrates that, if the microbe can multiply 
outside the body, it can also multiply within it, and that there- 
fore a diseased animal can infect healthy ones; and there can 
scarcely be a doubt that infection is a potent factor in the spread 
of the malady. 

With regard to the treatment of the disease, I confess to having 
little faith in the administration of drugs, but rely more on 
good nursing, cleanliness, plenty of fresh air, ample space, and 
comfort. 

Medicines which act as germicides, when they can be administered 
with safety, may be given. Those which operate in reducing the 
fever generally act in this way. For many years I relied solely 
on preparations of quinine, and have reason to believe that it has 
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an almost specitic effect in Influenza. Preparations of carbolic 
acid are, of course, much less expensive, and might have a similar 
effect; so might antipyrin, and other anti-febrile remedies. But 
I need not dilate on the treatment of the disease, as I have no 
doubt you are all perfectly well aware of the necessity for dealing 
with symptoms as they arise ; and as these vary more or less in 
nearly every case, close watchfulness and keen judgment are 
needed, and not rule-of-thumb practice. 


THE PREVERTEBRAL HASMOLYMPH GLANDS.* 


BY W. F. ROBERTSON, STUDENT OF MEDICINE IN THE UNIVERSITY, AND 
ASSISTANT TO DR, RUSSELL IN THE PATHOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ROYAL INFIRMARY, EDINBURGH. 


(From the Pathological Laboratory of the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh.) 


In this paper is given an account of a set of blood-glands occur- 
ring in the body of some at least of the larger mammals, which have 
either not hitherto been described, or are not generally recognised. 
They cannot fail, however, to have been often seen in the lower 
animals; indeed, as a matter of fact, when they were recently 
brought under the notice of Professor Macfadyean, of the Royal 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, he was quite familiar with their 
naked eye appearance, though not with their histology. That their 
structure has apparently not yet been described is probably owing 
to the circumstance that they have always been regarded as being 
either small congested lymphatic glands or little blood-clots. 
Whilst they are very small in size, they occur in such numbers in 
the animals in which they have been found, and their microscopic 
structure presents features of such extreme interest, than one feels 
warranted in assigning to them a position of decided importance. 
They have been mainly studied in the sheep and builock, in both 
of which they are readily found when a dissection is made, imme- 
diately after death. In the human subject, however, this is not 
the case, owing, it may be assumed, to the unfavourable conditions 
under which examinations are necessarily made. It is sufficient, 
in the meantime, only to mention this point, as it must be referred 
to again in describing the anatomy and histology of the organs in 
the human subject. For the suggestion of the name ‘“ haemolymph 
glands,” which has been given to them, I have to thank Dr. 
Russell. 

Macroscopic anatomy.—Hzemolymph glands as seen in the newly- 
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killed healthy sheep are small blood-red bodies about the size of a 
white mustard seed. In shape they are rounded, oval, or lenticular, 
Their characteristic colour is due to the blood which fiils the large 
sinuses within them, and appears to vary according to the degree 
of its oxygenation. Frequently side by side may be seen a 
hzemolymph gland of the bright scarlet colour of arterial blood, and 
another of the deep purple hue of venous blood. Their capsule in 
relation to their size is tough, but on section they are extremely 
soft in consistence, and are readily destroyed by slight pressure. 
They are found in the abdomen and pelvis amongst the fat and 
connective tissues lying between the vertebral column and the 
peritoneum, and in the thorax in the posterior and middle 
mediastinum. They extend for some distance out in the mesen- 
teries, but do not reach as far as the gut. They are not found in 
the great omentum, except at its lateral attachments, and they 
appear to be absent from the appendices epiploicze. In the thorax 
they are much less numerous than in the abdomen, but neverthe- 
less, considerable numbers of them may be found, especially in the 
fat and connective tissues around the root of the lungs. A few 
may be found in front of the lower cervical vertebrze. Ifthe sheep 
under examination is not very fat, the little red dots representing 
these glands may be readily distinguished shining through the 
peritoneum in front of the lumbar vertebrz, and for a short distance 
out on the mesenteries. It is, however, only by careful and close 
inspection that it can be seen that these small red bodies are really 
something more than small clots of extravasated blood in the fat, 
or coagulze within small veins. If the inspection is roughly made, 
as, for example, with the aid of the point of the finger, the impres- 
sion that they are merely blood-clots will almost certainly be con- 
firmed. In order to avoid the capsule being ruptured, it is neces- 
sary to remove the bodies carefully, and to take along with them 
a considerable amount of the surrounding fat. From the results 
of several careful dissections of newly-killed sheep, I have been 
led to estimate the number of haemolymph glands occurring in that 
animal at from three to four hundred. In the bullock the hzemo- 
lymph glands are larger than in the sheep. They vary from the 
size of a white mustard seed to that of a common pea. In other 
respects their macroscopicanatomy corresponds to that of the sheep. 
From the human subject I have also succeeded in obtaining organs 
corresponding in structure to the haemolymph glands of the sheep 
and bullock. They occur in the same situations ; but I have not 
yet been able to find them in such numbers as in these animals, 
owing, possibly, as has been already indicated, to the unfavourable 
conditions under which post-mortem examinations are made. The 
fat and connective tissues lying in front of the vertebrz are usually 
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so much discoloured by disintegrating blood and by putrefactive 
changes, that the effect of a marked contrast between the colour of 
the glands and that of the surrounding structures is lost as an aid 
to finding them. But even more important than this is the condi- 
tion of the hemolymph glands themselves. Their characteristic 
colour, as I have said, is due to the blood with which their sinuses 
are distended. Now, whatever be the correct explanation, it has 
been found to be the rule that haemolymph glands obtained from 
the human subject have their sinuses more or less empty. Hence 
it results that, instead of being bright red bodies, as in the sheep 
and bullock, they have usually a greyish-pink tint, which approxi- 
mates to the colour of a lymphatic gland. It is to be borne in mind 
that there are lymphatic glands as small as hemolymph glands, 
and if they happen to be congested, as is often the case at fost- 
mortem examinations, it is evident that it must then be practically 
impossible to distinguish a hemolymph gland from them by the 
unaided eye. I have nevertheless been successful in obtaining 
several human hemolymph glands with sinuses fairly well dis- 
tended, and therefore of a deep red colour ; and this fact, taken in 
conjunction with what has been already said as to the normal 
appearance of hemolymph glands in the healthy newly-killed sheep 
and bullock, appears to justify the assumption that in the healthy 
human subject during life a similar general condition of distended 
sinuses exists. It may be suggested that the real explanation of 
the difficulty in finding hemolymph glands in the human subject 
is that, though highly developed and important organs in the 
bullock and sheep, yet in man they are not required to perform any 
correspondingly important function, and are therefore compara- 
tively few in number. In answer to this contention, it is to be 
pointed out that in all other known important details the organs in 
man correspond so closely with those of the sheep and ox, that it is 
almost impossible to believe that in this particular close correspond- 
ence should fail. The accuracy of such a view is also rendered 
improbable by the circumstance that in one case, on very careful 
examination of tissues removed from the posterior mediastinum, I 
was able to find haemolymph glands in almost as large numbers as 
they are to be found in that position in the sheep. Of the presence 
of these organs in other animals I cannot speak, but from analogy 
one would expect them to be present in all mammals. 
Histology.—It will be most convenient in describing the micro- 
scopic structure of these glands to take that of the sheep as the 
type, and afterwards to point out how those of man and the bullock 
differ from it. A hamolymph gland may be regarded as consisting 
of three portions (fig. 1): (1) A capsule immediately within which 
there lies (2) a large irregular sinus distended with blood, which 
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extends, as a rule, right round the gland; and (3) a central or 
lymphoid portion, into which the peripheral blood sinus sends pro- 
cesses, The capsule is thick in relation to the size of the organ. 
It is formed of dense fibrous tissue, with many non-striped 
muscular fibres, chiefly in the deeper layers, and a few yellow 
elastic fibres. The fat in which the organ is embedded is imme- 
diately external to the capsule. ‘The peripheral sinus is in its 
average width about one-twelfth of the diameter of the gland. It 
is intersected by trabeculze of similar structure to the capsule, 
which freely anastomose and form a sparse network extending from 
the capsule to the central or lymphoid part. The meshes of this 
network are filled with red blood-corpuscles and other cells similar 
to those found in the central part, and evidently derived from it. 
The central lymphoid portion is broken up into irregular segments 
by prolongations of the peripheral blood sinus, which vary greatly 
in size, The largest of them are crossed by trabeculae similar to 
those of the peripheral sinus. They give origin to smaller finger- 
like processes, which still further break up the lymphoid 
part. All these sinuses are lined by a delicate endothe- 
lium. The lymphoid part (fig. 2) consists of a frame- 
work of long spindle-shaped cells, some of which are non- 
striped muscular fibres. A few elastic fibres are also present. 
The spaces in the framework are closely packed with cells of 
various kinds (fig. 3). Many of them appear to be merely 
lymphoid cells similar to those forming the follicles of a lymphatic 
gland. They are found everywhere; but aggregations of them, 
varying in number from three to six in each section, occur, 
especially near the margin, forming small rounded masses closely 
resembling the splenic lymph follicles, but differing from them 
in having no arterial relations. Another form of cell which is 
almost equally abundant is one differing only slightly from the 
preceding. It is rather larger, its nucleus tends to be oval instead 
of circular, and the surrounding protoplasm is more abundant. It 
differs most markedly from a lymphoid cell in its staining reaction, 
and may thus be readily distinguished from it. In specimens 
stained with logwood its nucleus, instead of staining very deeply 
as occurs in the case of the lymphoid cell, stains very lightly, 
although darkly stained nucleoli are always present in it. These 
cells occur throughout the lymphoid portion, but special masses 
of them are present in the centre of the lymph-follicles. A third 
form of cell is one which occurs in considerable numbers and is 
larger than either of the preceding. It exactly resembles an un- 
inucleated white blood-corpuscle, consisting of a large deeply 
staining, often reniform nucleus, with well defined perinuclear pro- 
toplasm. The nucleus of this cell undergoes repeated division, so 
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that there is ultimately formed a multinucleated cell. These 
multinucleated cells are most numerous near the blood sinuses. 
In some glands they are not very abundant, but in others they are 
so numerous as to constitute the most conspicuous feature in the 
field of the microscope. As the nuclei multiply, the cell itself in- 
creases in size until those containing several nuclei have nearly three 
times the diameter of a lymph corpuscle. They evidently enter 
the blood sinuses in which they appear as multinucleated white 
blood-corpuscles. The number of nuclei in them varies within 
considerable limits. Many have seven or eight, and some have 


1.—Section of hemolymph gland of sheep (x 50). Caf., Capsule. 7, Tra- 
becula. P.8.S., Peripheral blocd sinus. Z.C., Lymphoid centre, 
L.F., Lymph follicle. C.8.S., Centre] blcod sinuses, 


been seen with even more. In specimens stained with logwood 
and eosine it may be noticed that the nuclei as they increase in 
number gradually lose their affinity for logwood and become tinted 
with eosine, and from their size and contour strongly suggest the 
possibility that they become red blood-corpuscles. A fourth form 
of cell is one of large size which is probably developed from the 
second variety described above, as cells forming an intermediate 
series may readily be made out. It is from two to three times the 
size of a multinucleated cell, and is often somewhat triangular in 
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shape. It hasa large nucleus which stains lightly with logwood, 
and a small deeply staining nucleolus. In some, however, no 
nucleolus can be seen, and in others the nucleus has also dis- 
appeared, so that there is left only a large usually rounded proto- 
plasmic mass which stains with eosine. A fifth form of cell is one 
of considerable interest, but it is not always very numerous. It is 
about the size of a multinucleated cell and usually oval in shape. It 
has a large nucleus, faintly stained with logwood (in specimens 
stained with logwood and eosine), and a small amount of surround- 
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2.—Section of hemolymph gland of sheep (x 600). a, Capsule. 4, Peripheral 
blood sinus. c, Trabecula. ¢@, Group of multinucleated cells. ¢, Non- 
striped muscular fibre. /, Two cells of the fifth form described. g, 
Large protoplasmic mass with nucleus. To the right is a similar mass 
without a nucleus, 


ing protoplasm. A few cells are to be seen, however, in which no 
perinuclear protoplasm can be detected.. In some the nucleus is 
seen to contain many minute nucleoli stained deeply with logwood. 
In others, many of these nuclei are stained with eosine instead of 
logweod, and in a very few it has been observed that all the 
nucleoli are stained with eosine. In places where the cells are 
not densely packed together red blood-corpuscles are to be seen 
lying amongst them. There are also present in considerable num- 
bers small homogeneous cells, about one-third the diameter of a 
red corpuscle, which stain with eosine in logwood and eosine 
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preparations. These are found in the blood sinuses as well as 
between the cells of the central part. 

Regarding the course of the blood through these glands I cannot 
speak positively, as injections have not been made. A large artery 
passing to the centre of the gland is a conspicuous feature in some 
specimens, and probably indicates the course taken by the blood. 
From what can be made out in uninjected specimens, I am inclined 
to think that the circulation is extremely simple. The central 
artery appears to divide into small vessels, which in turn divide 
into capillaries, most of which ramify in the lymphoid portion, 
while others run in the trabeculz, all ultimately opening into the 
sinuses. The peripheral sinus communicates with the exterior of 
the gland by openings which pass obliquely through the capsule, 
and which are formed, as it were, by a splitting of the laminz of 
that structure. These intracapsular sinuses may be seen in many 


3.-—Drawing of different forms of cell seen in central part of haemolymph gland 
of sheep. Description in text. : 


specimens extending for one-fifth or more of the circumference of 
the gland. Immediately outside the capsule the blood is received 
into a vein of the usual structure. While this may be taken as 
the typical structure of the hemolymph gland of the sheep, there 
are to be found many which differ markedly from this description 
in one particular feature. Whether it is to be regarded as a 
pathological or a physiological condition is uncertain; but in the 
glands in question it is found that the fibrous tissues and non- 
striped muscular fibres are present in such abundance as to very 
markedly lessen the size of the blood sinuses, and to diminish the 
spaces left for the cells of the pulp, which consequently are com- 
paratively few in number. 

The hzemolymph gland of the bullock is formed on the same 
plan as that of the sheep, and does not differ from it in any 
essential details. Several of the trabeculae which pass towards 
the centre of the gland from the capsule are, however, much larger 
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than in the sheep, and the masses of cells with large pale nuclei, 
which occur in the centre of the lymph-follicles, are much more 
conspicuous, in logwood and eosine specimens coming out quite a 
different colour from the surrounding lymph-corpuscles. The 
cells in the central portion are essentially the same as in the sheep, 
but the number of red corpuscles lying between them is usually 
greater. Some of the large protoplasmic masses contain orange- 
coloured pigment. The large trabeculz are in places broken up 
by small blood sinuses. These are also frequently present in the 
capsule towards its inner half. In fluid taken from a fresh 
heemolymph gland of the bullock, and examined in normal saline 
solution tinted with aniline dye, in addition to the cell appearances 
already described as occurring in the sheep, there have been 
noticed very large rounded, homogeneous-looking masses which 
stain lightly. They are probably identical with the large proto- 
plasmic masses which have lost their nuclei. Haemolymph glands 
obtained from the human subject resemble very closely those of the 
sheep. The only important difference that has yet been observed 
is that the peripheral blood sinus is interrupted at places by the 
lymphoid portion reaching the capsule. When the sinuses are 
empty or nearly so, as is usually found to be the case, it is often 
extremely difficult to tell whether one is looking at a small 
lymphatic gland or a hemolymph gland. In some of the best 
specimens obtained the same forms of cell as occur in the sheep 
and bullock have been clearly made out. As in the case of the 
sheep, several glands have been seen in which the typical appear- 
ances are greatly altered by the presence of an unusually large 
amount of fibrous and non-striped muscular tissue. 

Function —Regarding the function of these glands very little of 
a definite character can at present be said. The idea that they 
are concerned in the formation of the red blood-corpuscles at once 
suggests itself, but great caution is necessary in coming to so im- 
important a conclusion. ‘There are no doubt appearances in the 
glands which strongly suggest that some process connected with 
the development of the red corpuscles is taking place within them, 
and more than one plausible theory defining its steps might be 
advanced. For example, it may be seen that the nuclei of the 
multinucleated cells, as already stated, gradually lose their affinity 
for logwood as they increase in number, while at the same time 
they approach both in staining reaction and in form to small red 
blood-corpuscles. Nevertheless, 1 have not yet been able to see 
any appearances sufficiently definite to justify one in coming to 
the conclusion that these eosine staining bodies within the multi- 
nucleated cells are really young red corpuscles. Again, as has 
also been already mentioned, it may be seen that the nucleoli of 
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certain cells in the glands undergo an exactly similar change in 
their staining reaction. In logwood and eosine specimens cells 
may be seen with large nuclei which are lightly stained with log- 
wood and contain many small pink bodies corresponding to 
nucleoli. Now exactly similar eosine-tinted bodies may be seen 
between the cells of the lymphoid part and also in the sinuses, 
but that these have actually been derived from the nucleoli of the 
cells in question, or that they represent any stage in the develop- 
ment of red blood-corpuscles, cannot yet be asserted absolutely, 
notwithstanding the suggestiveness of the appearances. It must 
therefore be admitted that the function of haemolymph glands is in 
the meantime undetermined. Only one definite statement regard- 
ing them can be made, and that is that they are the source of some 
at least of the lymphoid cells and the uninucleated and multi- 
nucleated corpuscles which occur in the blood. That they have 
very important relations to the development of the blood, not- 
withstanding that these relations cannot yet be defined, can 
scarcely be doubted, and I think it is probable that when further 
investigation has thrown more light upon the changes that take 
place in their cells, it will be found that they contribute in an im- 
portant manner to our at present very incomplete knowledge of 
the life history of the red corpuscles. 

In conclusion, I have gratefully to acknowledge the guidance and 
assistance Dr. Russell has given me in working out the histology 
of these glands and in the preparation of this paper. 


INTERESTING CASE OF THREATENED SUFFOCATION 
(APNG@A) THROUGH DISPLACEMENT OF THE 
EPIGLOTTIS. 


BY Jj. C. JAMES, M.R.C.V.S., THORNBURY. 


Late one evening in August last, a messenger arrived at my 
place, urgently requesting my immediate attendance to see a cart- 
mare which, he said, “ was breathing hard and loud, and was also 
in a bad state of perspiration.” 

It was night when I arrived at the farm, and the history I then 
learnt was, that the animal was quite well and grazing until about 
two hours before my arrival, when one of the owners threw her 
some hay over a wall, which she began to eat ravenously, and 
after eating a few minutes began to cough violently—in fact, the 
violent and spasmodic coughing had so alarmed the owners, that 
they were afraid death would occur before I arrived. 

Immediately I saw the animal, I was convinced it was suffering | 
from some impediment to respiration. The perspiration was 
VOL. XXXII. Cc 
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running off the skin, there was a discharge of blood-tinged froth 
from the nostrils, which were dilated to their utmost capacity, 
also a discharge of saliva from the mouth, and the conjunctival 
membranes were livid. The breathing was very laboured and 
was converted into roaring, which was painful to hear, and which 
could be plainly heard at twenty yards distant from the stable. 
The poor brute would occasionally lower her head and protrude 
the nose, and thus bring the nose, head and neck nearly in a 
straight line, and when in this position she appeared to gain some 
relief. 

My first impression was that the animal was choked with a wad 
of hay; but two characteristic symptoms of choking in the horse 
were absent, viz., the contraction of the muscles of the neck, etc., 
and screaming. 

There was no time for thinking the case out, for death was 
imminent, and I immediately decided to open the trachea to give 
relief to the breathing. Quicker than it takes me to write it, I 
took my pocket scalpel and made an incision through the skin, 
etc., on to the trachea ; at this she struck at me viciously with the 
forefoot, staggered and gasped, and had it not been for a wall 
would have gone down; but I quickly followed up, and with 
another cut opened the windpipe, into which I inserted my fingers 
to keep open the incision. This gave immediate relief, and in ten 
minutes the animal was apparently well. 

Now another difficulty presented itself, for I had no tracheo- 
tomy tube with me. However, I soon overcame this by inserting 
some long sutures through the edges of the cut skin and windpipe, 
and tied over the neck. 

The next thing was to ascertain the cause; for, as I have 
before stated, I expected to find some hay impacked in the throat, 
or in close proximity to the larynx. On gagging the mouth and 
passing my hand back, I could feel the epiglottis at the very 
posterior part of the oral cavity, fixed under the velum pendulum 
palati, which felt very tense. On replacing this, I well searched 
the pharynx, but found nothing there. I also passed my finger 
through the incision in the trachea (which I made high up) into 
the larynx, but found no foreign material there either. I then 
passed a folded cloth over the opening I had made in the trachea, 
and completely closed it, to see if there was then any obstruction 
to free breathing through the nasal chambers; but there was not, 
and the animal could breathe as freely as if nothing had happened, 
and looked for food, of which I allowed a handful to test mastica- 
tion and deglutition, which were well performed. 

Next day the wound was closed and sutured, and in a week, 
the animal was doing light ploughing, and has remained well up 
to the present time—now four months since. 
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I offer no comments, merely stating facts as I found them, for 
the case appears to me to be unique. 

[A similar case occurred in our experience during the Cannock 
Chase manceuvres in 1876 or 1877. The attacks, however, were 
repeated, and were ascribed to spasm of the larynx. The case 
was reported in the Veterinarian of that date.] 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF ANAESTHETICS TO 
HORSES, 


BY J. H. FRINK, V.S., GOVERNMENT CATTLE QUARANTINE INSPECTOR, 
ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA, 


On reading Fleming’s 'work on Operative Veterinary Surgery, 
my attention was called to a paragraph on page 66, as follows: 
“The administration of the anzesthetic should never be attempted 
whilst the horse is standing.” Some years ago I was sent a 
long distance to operate on a valuable stallion, which had been, 
and was then, suffering from compound fracture of the tibia at its 
lower third. The injury had been treated by the owner, a farmer 
in the back country, and had made a very good recovery, as the 
horse was able to stand on and use the leg. Surrounding the seat 
of fracture, there was a highly vascular enlargement, upon which 
were three apparently sinuous openings. The animal was exceed- 
ingly vicious from Jong and continuous meddling, so it was 
impossible to examine the wound, and local restraints were out of 
the question, for the animal was so inured to torture that it did not ‘ 
heed them. Under the circumstances, I deemed it imprudent to 
cast the horse ; so although it was several months since the time 
of original injury, the animal was put in slings, lashed well 
forward ; the posterior extremities were steadied by having placed 
around the upper part of each thigh two stout meal bags, corded 
and lashed to the ceiling by guys. The forward part of the body 
was raised by means of pulleys, the toes of the fore feet merely 
touching the ground, the head tied short to prevent its toppling 
over too much. The animal in this condition was nearly powerless. 
Chloroform was administered and it acted quickly and effectively, 
so that there was no struggling. Several loose pieces of bone 
were removed from the sinuses and the wound was dressed, 
The animal regained consciousness quickly, and made a good 
recovery. 

The ease and simplicity of this method were quite apparent. I 
have since chloroformed horses in this manner—subjects which I 
deemed it imprudent to cast quickly; and it was done quietly, 
safely, and effectively. Of course, there may be nothing newin this, 
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but it is well worth trying, if one is placed in such a position as I 
was. 

[A horse secured in slings, so that it cannot injure itself, may be 
as quickly and safely put under the full influence of an anzesthetic 
as one that is cast. In the work alluded to, reference was made 
to the danger of administering an anesthetic to a horse while 
standing, and not in any way secured from injury by falling. 
Attempts have frequently been made to produce anesthesia in 
that position, and with serious, and sometimes fatal results.— 


Ed. V./.] 


ANGIOMATOUS VEGETATIONS IN THE ENDOCARDIUM. 
BY M. MONTANE, TOULOUSE VETERINARY SCHOOL. 


Curonic vegetations of the endocardium, whether in the villous 
or warty form, are constituted by dense connective tissue, some- 
times even cartilaginiform, and are always of trifling vascularity. 
The lesion I have had occasion to observe is distinguished from 
ordinary cases, by the considerable number of vessels that entered 
into its composition. 

This was a warty production, reddish, soft to the touch, which 
was developed on the right endocardium of a horse, a little 
beneath the auriculo-ventricular opening, on the cardiac septum. 
It was formed of two rounded projections, each the size of a pea, 
placed alongside each other, and attached by a pedicle to the 
ventricular wall ; the latter was slightly umbilicated at the point 
of insertion, and sclerosed on a zone of about three centimetres in 
diameter. The remainder of the ventricle appeared to be normal. 

The neoplasm was excised and submitted to the ordinary 
procedure in technical histology. Slightly magnified, the short 
and wide pedicle was found to be related to a point in the cardiac 
sclerosis, and vascular in origin. It was furrowed by narrow 
fissures which were dilated in places, and separated by bundles 
of thick connective tissue, which gave to the whole a marked 
cavernous aspect. The free part of each excrescence, slightly 
club-shaped and limited by a regular line, showed the section of 
numerous vessels, the majority of which were gorged with blood. 

When more highly magnified, the cavernous spaces in the pedicle 
appeared with the characters of vascular cavities. They were, in 
fact, lined by a continuous endothelium; some of them even 
showed blood in their interior. 

The vessels in the free part of the vegetation formed a particular 
layer, placed at a certain distance from the surface. Some were 
confluent and dilated with blood ; others, smaller, and with thick 
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walls, were disseminated in the connective tissue, the elements of 
which, in places, were undergoing caseous degeneration. 

The whole of each little tumour represented a vascular arborisa- 
tion, englobed in a fibrous framework, so that the lesion really 
belonged to the class of angiomatous vegetations of the erectile 
variety. 

I must, confess, however, that the identity was not completely 
established, because of the relative abundance of the connective 
tissue element. But besides the markedly cavernous aspect of 
certain points, it must not be forgotten that the neoplasm rested 
on a sclerous patch of vascular origin, and that, consequently, the 
vascular vegetation had been accompanied by a concomitant fibrous 
formation. 

It is difficult to define the relationship existing between the two 
lesions. Nevertheless, it is probable that the sclerosis, which 
always accompanies the formation of new vessels, was primary. 
However this may be, the angiomatous character otherwise gives 
to the tumour just described a special interest. I have not been 
able to find any record of a similar vegetation, and I have there- 
fore thought the occurrence worthy of publication, with the view 
of establishing the possibility of angioma being developed on the 
cardiac walls; and also to show the diversity in structure of 
endocardiac vegetations, 


A MARE BADLY “STAKED,” 
BY M. MURPHY, F.R.C.V.S., DUBLIN. 


Havinc been requested by the owner and several friends to make 
public a rather interesting case of the successful treatment of a 
mare that was badly staked, I send the following particulars, in the 
hope that they may prove of some value to the readers of the 
VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

On the 7th of January, 1879, Captain R. F. Meysey Thompson, 
A.D.C. to General Glynn, C.B., then commanding the Dublin 
District, took out a six-year-old bay thoroughbred mare, “La 
Marchesa,” to practise her in jumping in a cavesson. 

The mare had just jumped over a bank and ditch covered with 
long grass, when the assistant called out to Captain Thompson to 
come in quick, as “something terrible had happened,” and on 
running up, Captain Thompson found the intestines protruding 
from a wound close to themammary gland. The intestines were then 
hanging down about two feet. The mare became very uneasy, 
and kicked at them; but Captain Thompson caught them in his 
hand, and saved them from further injury. 
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A couple of handkerchiefs and a whipthong made a sort of sus- 
pensory bandage, in which the intestines were slung. 

There were two fences to cross before reaching the road, and 
no gates; so further mishap had to be “chanced,” and the mare 
was jumped over the banks and landed safely on the road. 

It was still five miles to Dublin, and a severe frost was setting 
in and fast glazing the roads with ice. Having heard the mare 
was being brought to me, I had everything which I thought might 
be wanted in readiness, and on her arrival had the hobbles at 
once put on, and a large quantity of straw banked up to the mare’s 
side, on to which she was slid as gently as possible, Captain 
Thompson rendering the greatest possible service by holding the 
intestines during the throwing process. I may remark that on 
the bandage being taken off before the mare was thrown, the 
intestines then hung down to her fetlocks. 

It was now 8.30 p.m. when I commenced replacing the intes- 
tines. This operation occupied more than an hour, as owing to 
the struggles of the mare, at least two inches were forced out for 
every three inches that were replaced. At last, having returned 
all the intestines and cleansed the wound, I closed it by inserting 
a long iron skewer, passing it through the lips in the same way as 
a needle is passed in long stitch. The ends of the skewer were 
padded with tow, which was also wrapped round it so as to form 
a figure of eight suture. The mare was then allowed to rise. 

Carbolised oil was used as dressing, and the wound was cleansed 
daily with warm (carbolised) water. 

Very slight increase of temperature supervened, aconite having 
been given shortly after the operation, and in small doses for a 
few days following. The discharge from the wound was very 
slight, and remained healthy all through. The mare made a very 
rapid recovery, and was again hunted before the close of the 
season. 

La Marchesa afterwards was sent to the stud, and has had four 
living foals and one dead one since 1882. (Stud Book, vol, xvi., 
P- 599.) 

I think that if there is any moral to be drawn from the above, 
it is this, “ Don’t be in too great a hurry to destroy a valuable 
animal,” and this I would most respectfully urge on the considera- 
tion of the younger members of our profession, who, in hunting- 
fields and racecourses, are often coerced into giving an unfavour- 
able opinion by the bystanders, who very rarely can give any 
advice that is of real value to the veterinary surgeon. 

[Our correspondent is to be congratulated on the happy result 
of the treatment he adopted. We quite agree with him that there 
is sometimes too much haste in destroying hor:es, several instances 
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rising to mind on the perusal of this case. We would strongly. 
advise the exhibition of an anzesthetic in such operations as 
returning extruded intestines; as the struggles of a conscious 
animal are a terrible obstacle to manipulation and rapid perform- 
ance, and only too often jeopardise a successful termination of 
such serious cases. | 


OAT-HAIR CONCRETION IN A PIG. 


A spEcIMEN of oat-hair concretion from a pig was sent to the 
Royal Veterinary College, by Mr. Green, Veterinary Surgeon, 
King Street, Dudley, with the following observations :— 

“The concretion I forward is one of two taken by me from 
an old Irish sow. I broke it to see what the nucleus was. It was 
a piece of cinder. The sow was very emaciated, and could not be 
made fat. The other concretion is only two pounds in weight. 
There is no doubt that the formation was started in the harvest 
time, when, after the oats were carried, the pigs were turned out 
on the stubble.” 

Notes By Proressor Axe. 


The matter referred to by Mr. Green consisted of six irregular 
masses of a yellowish-brown substance, having a coarsely-lami- 
nated structure, and weighing three pounds eleven ounces. The 
surface of the masses had a woolly feel, and it was easily broken 
down. On being submitted to the microscope, tle material of 
which it was composed was found to consist almost exclusively of 
oat-hairs. This is one of several examples of oat-hair concretion 
in the pig, which, from time to time, have been brought to my 
notice. 
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Evitartal. 
THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Tuts year is the centenary of the Royal Veterinary College, the mother 
—it might be said—of all the schools in English-speaking countries, 
and the occasion should not pass away without some evidence that 
the event is of more than ordinary interest. Centenary celebrations of 
Veterinary Schools have been somewhat frequent lately, the sudden 
and wide-spread impulse given to veterinary teaching by the great 
success of the Lyons and Alfort Schools more than a hundred years 
ago, having led to the establishment of others in nearly every European 
country before the end of the last century. The Vienna, Berlin, 
Hanover, and Munich Schools have had their hundred years anniver- 
sary, and before this century terminates nearly all the Continental 
schools will have entered on their second century of existence. 

How the centenary of the Royal Veterinary College should be most 
appropriately celebrated is chiefly for the Governors and the teaching 
staff to decide ; but that the profession should recognise this unpre- 
cedented occurrence in some fitting way cannot be a matter for doubt. 
We are not usually a very demonstrative people, and generally prefer 
to allow our celebrations to pass over quietly; in this respect differing 
widely from our neighbours across the Channel, who see in an event 
of this kind an opportunity for displays and pageants which we might 
consider rather grandiose and exuberant. 

But we are none the less hearty in our recognitions, if we are less 
inclined than our neighbours to theatrical shows ; and as this year gives 
us a professional centenary to celebrate—an event which none of our 
predecessors witnessed—we ought to make an effort to mark it in a 
worthy and signiticant manner. 

The school really owes its commencement to a Frenchman, Charles 
Vial—a refugee from the terrible revolution in France—who arrived in 
this country when an Agricultural Society was about to send one or 
two young men over to that country to study at the Alfort School. 
His arrival obviated the necessity for this mission, and a small 
beginning was made in teaching them at home, by the Odiham Society 
—in conjunction with a few noblemen and gentlemen interested in the 
welfare of horses—starting a small school in Camden Town, into which 
M. Vial was installed as teacher. Several distinguished surgeons and 
physicians lent the school their patronage and assistance, but the pre- 
mature death of Vial was a serious blow, which was only compensated 
for after a time by the appointment of Coleman, who had unfortunately 
nearly everything to learn with regard to veterinary medicine and 
surgery before he could profitably instruct. 

The history of the school, in connection with the progress of veterin- 
ary science,has been already deait with at some length in the pages of this 
Journal ; so that further reference to this subject is unnecessary. It is 
a matter for discussion whether it would not have been better for the 
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nation to have recognised the value of a veterinary school a hundred 
years ago, and instead of leaving it to be commenced and kept up by a 
few private individuals, to have founded and maintained it as a national 
institution, worthy of the country and of medical science, as other 
nations—rich and poor—did. Certainly, the struggle for existence was 
long and severe, and the advantages veterinary science can confer were 
long postponed, and are, even now, only partially realised by a people 
who had far stronger reasons for encouraging its development than 
France, Germany, or Austria. It makes one blush to visit the Con- 
tinental schools, and see the position they occupy, and the support they 
receive from the governments of the countries in which they are 
located, and then to compare them with our own. The only consolation 
to be deprived from the comparison is, that if these now magnificent 
schools had been commenced as the Royal Veterinary College was, and 
left to contend against poverty and prejudice as it has been, they would 
probably have succumbed long ago. Therefore, although we cannot 
boast of such a splendid school as those of Alfort, Berlin, or Vienna, 
we can at least assert that the London College is typical of the British 
people—independent and self-reliant, energetic and determined. What- 
ever pride we take in the possession of these qualities, which have kept 
us well to the front in the competition of nations, we may justly 
manifest in a professional sense, in estimating the course to adopt in 
celebrating the Centeuary of the first Veterinary School in English- 
speaking countries. 


THE PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY OF TUBERCULOSIS OF THE 
LIVER IN THE FOWL AND PHEASANT, 


AT arecent meeting of the Société de Biologie, Paris, a paper was read, 
which had been presented by Cadiot, Gilbert, and Roger, on the subject of 
Tuberculosis in the fowl and pheasant, which possesses a considerable 
amount of interest. 

The topography of what are called the lesions of spontaneous Tuberculosis 
in these birds, is well known—the intestine, which serves as the channel by 
which the infection obtains access to the body, is involved in more than one- 
half the cases, the peritoneum sometimes, and the spleen and liver con- 
stantly. 

Tuberculosis of the liver is manifested by the presence on the surface and 
in the substance of the gland, of nodules of various dimensions—from that of 
fine grit to the size of a nut, but usually about the size of a pea. The 
superficial nodules adhere to Glisson’s capsule, which they sometimes raise 
above the level of the surrounding membrane. Whether superficial or deep, 
their colour is white when they are small, and yellow or yellowish when they 
are large. In cutline, they are spherical, conical, or irregular and policyclic— 
that is, single or confluent. They cause an increase in the size and weight of 
the liver in proportion to their number and volume, which are generally 
considerable. 

The hepatic Tuberculosis of the pheasant and that of the fowl do not differ 
microscopically from each other in their contingent lesions only. In conse- 
quence of the amyloid degeneration of which they are the seat, the tubercles 
of the liver of the pheasant offer a peculiar aspect not observed in the fowl, 
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and when stained with iodine they assume a mahogany tint, which is special 
to them. Histologically, the differentiation of the lesions is remarkable. 

I. In the pheasant, the smallest tubercles are formed by a nest of 
epithelioid cells surrounded by round cells, 

In the most voluminous tubercles, there is distinguished in the centre a 
cavity containing epithelioid cells, either numerous and squeezed together, or 
few and wide apart. More or less circular, this cavity is generally well limited 
by dense connective tissue, and might be mistaken for a vascular cavity, if 
care were not taken to make a series of sections to its bottom. Around it is 
arranged agglomerations of epithelioid cells, separated from each other by 
connective tissue related to that surrounding the central cavity. The con- 
tours of the tubercles are often marked by a circle of round cells. 

These histological details permit the development and evolution of hepatic 
Tuberculosis in the pheasant to be conceived somewhat as follows :— 

At first, a colony of tubercle bacilli are fixed and multiply at a certain 
point, and cause the genesic re-action by the production of a nest of 
epithelioid cells. Around this nest are grouped round cells, which, in time, 
form a sclerous shell that, on the surface of a section, look like a vascularised 
wall. This barrier is insufficient to retard the tuberculous process. The 
bacilli escape beyond it, and spread and multiply, forming new nests of 
epithelioid cells, which are also surrounded by new fibrous bands. Thus the 
bacilli gain ground, exciting the epithelioid re-action and the neoformation of 
a sclerous tissue, which, as has been mentioned, undergoes amyloid degenera- 
tion. When the tubercles have attained certain dimensions, in their centre 
the connective tissue opens out, the epithelioid cells begin to degenerate, and 
the bacilli cease to be colourable ; but at their periphery is an active zone, 
extremely rich in bacilli and epithelioid elements, which have no limits but 
the life of the animal. 

II. In the fowl, the smallest tubercles are composed of a mass of epithelioid 
cells, around which are arranged round and fusiform cells. 

The largest tubercles have a central necrosed portion, vitreous-looking, 
and stained yellow by picro-carmine. Around this vitreous portion is a border 
of epithelioid cells, generally voluminous, and having usually a great number 
of nuclei, which are brightly stained by carmine. Generally elongated, and 
more or less cylindrical in shape, these cells are arranged perpendicularly to 
the vitreous zone; they have nuclei principally agminated at the cellular 
extremity most distant from this zone. 

It would appear, at first sight, that the vitreous mass is included in a biliary 
duct—just as an insufficient examination might lead to the belief in the exis- 
tence of vascular cavities in the centre of the tubercles in the pheasant. 

Outside the border which is formed by epithelioid cells around the vitreous 
zone, there are masses of common epithelioid cells. Lastly, the limits of the 
tubercles are marked by round and fusiform cells. 

Certain tubercles of the same size as the preceding, are formed only by 
several masses of epithelioid cells, there being no vitreous zone in the central? 
mass nor border of epithelioid cells which distinguishes the latter. Other 
tubercles, on the contrary, show in the centre of each of their epithelioid 
masses, this vitreous zone and its border of epithelioid cells quite distinct, by 
the direction of the latter, their shape, large dimensions, and the multiplicity, 
seat, and colouration of their nuclei. In some of these tubercles, the vitreous 
zones tend to join each other, or really become confounded. 

The first stage in the tubercular evolution in the liver of the fowl, as in 
that of the pheasant, is, therefore, marked by the development, under the 
influence of the bacilli, of an epithelioid mass that circumscribes round and 
fusiform cells. Around this initial mass arise other epithelioid masses in the 
same way ; while the central part of the first one undergoes the vitreous 
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transformation, that of the secondary masses soon submits to the same 
alteration. The vitreous necrobiosis tends to supplant the tuberculous 
neoplasm, and at the same time a fibrous barrier is being formed around the 
periphery of the tubercle, 

The tubercle may in this way become inactive, and be completely trans- 
formed into an enkysted, vitreous mass; but such is not usually the case. 
While the older portions of the tubercle are degenerating, the bacilli pass 
beyond the imperfect fibrous barrier which limits it, and spread into the 
healthy tissue, in which they re-commence their work of destruction. 

Ill. To sum up; if the tubercles in the liver of the fowl and the pheasant 
are identical in their initial stage, in their ulterior stages they soon become 
different. 

The tubercle bacillus in the pheasant excites the development of the 
epithelioid cells—which disappear by molecular disintegration—as well as the 
fcrmation of the abundant connective tissue that circumscribes the pseudo- 
vascular cavities, and finally undergoes amyloid degeneration. 

In the fowl, the epithelicid cells undergo a vitreous necrobiosis which, at 
first confined to the centre of the tubercles in the form of a spot bordered 
by special epithelioid cells, ultimately invades the whole of the neoplasm and 
tends to become enkysted. 

The histological aspect of Tuberculosis of the liver differs so much in the 
fowl and the pheasant, that we miglit be inclined to think that the generating 
micro-organisms of the lesions were of a different kind. But this would be 
a mistake. The authors had inoculated pheasant Tuberculosis into the fowl, 
and in the liver of the latter they found the histological lesions of spontaneous 
Tuberculosis of that bird. 

If the genesis of tubercle is imposed on the pheasant and the fowl by 
the tubercle bacillus, the evolution of the neoplasm is therefore directed by 
the infected organism. It is the eternal history of grain and soil. Not only 
are the hepatic tubercles of the fowl and the pheasant distinguishable from 
those of man, for example—or, better, from those of the dog, cat, guinea-pig 
and rabbit—but they are markedly distinguishable from each other, though 
developed in creatures so closely related. 

This fact throws into relief, in a very striking manner, the pathological 
particularism of animals, and shows the danger of generalising conclusions 
drawn from experiments made on one kind of creature only. 


REPORT ON ACTINOMYCOSIS BOVIS. 
BY PROFESSOR E, M. CROOKSHANK, M.B. 
(Continued from Vol. xxxi., page 428.) 


VIII. This affection I have never found associated with wens, etc. (Mr. 
Gooch, Holt.) 

IX.—I have never found it associated with wens, etc. (Mr. Gresswell, 
Louth, Lincolnshire.) 

X.—I have always found this affection unassociated with tumours. (4/7. 
Goforth Wyer, Spalding, Lincolnshire.) 

X1.—I have always found it unassociated with wens, tumours of the throat, 
or disease of the bones. (J/r. James, Corsham.) 

XII.—I have not found it associated with “ wens” or disease of the bones of 
the face, but a tumefaction in the submaxillary space always exists, and 
sometimes of the parotid. (1/7. Hurrel, Southminster, Essex.) 

XIII.—I have found the disease associated with wens, but not as a rule. 
(Mr. Swann, Wisbech.) 
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XIV.—The greater part of the cases I have seen have been associated with 
enlarged glands of the neck andthrout. (Jr. Perrins, Worcester.) 

XV.—I have not found any “wens” or diseases of the head or face 
associated with the disease excepting a baggy condition of the intermaxillary 
space. (Mr. Haydon Legget, Luton, Beds.) 

XVI.—In all long-standing cases I have found the glands enlarged. In one 
case the superior maxillary bone was diseased. I have only seen it in the 
bovine species. (Mr. Whitney, Shepton Mallet.) 

Professor Axe also makes some interesting remarks on the occurrence of 
this disease in the tongue, pharynx, larynx, Schneiderian membrane, and 
the bones of the face. The parasitic nature of the grains which had been 
described by Bollinger was now acknowledged, and Professor Axe adds 
that he had so far back as 1874 observed these globose-looking bodies in 
the tongue cases, but had regarded them as calcareous particles and had 
omitted in his paper to make any reference to them. Professor Axe also 
expressed the opinion, speaking from his own experience and the experience 
of English veterinarians generally, that the occurrence of other manifesta- 
tions of the disease which had been described on the Continent required 
confirmation. 

1884.—Actinomycosis of the tongue now came to be widely recognised 
as a distinct disease, and specimens were supplied from time to time from 
the practice of various veterinary surgeons. Mr. Lingard presented two 
specimens of this disease to the museum of the Royal College ot 
Surgeons. 

1885.—In this year Mr. Brodie Gresswell had several cases with yellow 
nodules in the tongue. The treatment which he recommended consisted 
in making an incision into the part and dressing with iodised phenol, 
VETERINARY JOURNAL, November, 1885, P. 312, vol. 21. 

Mr. Villar stated the interesting fact that a Jersey bull had Actinomycosis, 
and that two of his stock, a bull and a heifer, were attacked with the same 
disease, Veterinarian, vol. 59, 1885. 

1886.—Mr. Kennell met with cases of Actinomycosis of the tongue in 
Cornwall, thus showing that a knowledge of this affection was now 
becoming widely diffused in this country, VETERINARY JOURNAL, vol. 22, . 8. 

Mr. Lingard presented three more specimens to the museum of the Royal 
Coliege of Surgeons, illustrating Actinomycosis of the jaws, and these cases, 
together with the previous ones presented to this museum, were described by 
Mr. Eve in the catalogue of the museum, and in the Zyazsactions of the 
Pathological Society, p. 590, vol. 37, 1886. It may interest many to examine 
these specimens, and I will therefore give the description of them from the 
museum catalogue. 

In case I., 2,274 B.—“ The tongue was much enlarged, so that its tip pro- 
truded some four or five inches from the mouth. It is extensively hard and 
dense in texture, and the connective tissue is much increased, especially 
along the upper and lower surfaces. The epithelium on the dorsal surface 
near this part is rough and papillary, and in some of the other parts has the 
appearance of being superficially ulcerated. The section through the mesial 
line shows that the substance of the tongue is dotted with firm circumscribed 
nodules, varying in size from a small pea to minute scarcely distinguishable 
points. They are for the most part aggregated in elongated masses, which 
are placed between the vertical muscular fibres. The nodules are most 
abundant about the middle of the tongue.” 

In the second case, 2,274 C.—‘‘The muscular surface of the tongue is 
replaced by a white medullary growth, which forms a thick layer beneath 
the mucous membrane; in this situation it is soft and finely punctated, but 
towards the centre of the tongue it has a more fibrous texture. Projecting 
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on the surface of the mucous membranes are very numerous rounded smooth 
nodules, the largest being nearly half an inch in diameter.” 

The next three are cases affecting the jaw. 

2,254 B.—“ The right half of the lower jaw ot a heifer affected with 
Actinomycosis. The sections show that the growth is composed of a soft 
pale medulla-like substance, punctated or dotted with numerous minute 
cavities. It infiltrates widely, and in some places has completely penetrated 
the jaw. On pressure worm-like masses of pultaceous material could be 
expressed from the puncta or small cavities above noted. The mucous 
membrane of the gum on the side of the teeth is thickened, and passing 
down through it into the substance of the bone are two sinuses, into which 
portions of glass rod are inserted. The animal was eighteen months old. 
An enlargement of the right side of the lower jaw was noticed nine months 
before it was killed. No disease of any other part was found.” 

2,254 C.—" The right upper jaw ofa heifer; the external surface is bulged 
outwards, and the antrum is filled with the growth.” 

1,254 D.—" The left half of the lower jaw of the same animal, showing a 
rounded expansion of the bone due to an actinomycotic growth. The disease 
began in the upper jaw eight months before the animal was killed. An en- 
largement of the lower jaw had only been noticed a few weeks,” 

In the same year Mr. J. W. Gibbings, of Bale, Norfolk, sent Professor Axe 
morbid specimens from a case which occurred in the practice of Mr. Ham- 
mond, with the following letter :—‘*‘ Mr. Hammond has forwarded you a part 
of the jaw and the stomach of a bullock from a herd of eighteen, out of which 
four cases of Actinomycosis have occurred. Previous to the winter the animals 
were grazed on some marsh land adjoining the sea, but have since been fed 
on roots, barley, chaff, and cake. The disease did not make its appearance 
until they had been in the yard about two months, when two of them were 
noticed to fall off their appetite and to discharge saliva freely from an affec- 
tion of the tongue. The owner was acquainted with the nature of the disease, 
and as he did not wish to have them treated they were immediately 
slaughtered. The tongues of both animals were indurated and here and 
there covered with a yellowish exudate. No fresh cases were reported until 
a little before Christmas, when one animal was seen to have aslight swelling 
around the incisor teeth which slowly increased up to yesterday when he was 
slaughtered. 1 may say that in this case the tongue appeared healthy, as 
did also the other organs of the body excepting the stomach, the coats of 
which, as you will see, are considerably thickened and jelly-like. The 
animal was in a very fair condition when killed. Two more having 
been affected were also slaughtered (making with this a total of five), 
but the tongues of these presented the usual appearances of Actinomycosis. 
Do you think the disease in the jaw is Actinomycosis, and, if so, is that in 
the stomach also of the same nature or in any way connected with it? Mr. 
Hammond wishes me to add that these bullocks came off the same marsh as 
the one about which he wrote you some time ago.” 

Professor Axe made the following remarks on this case, Veterinarian, vol. 
59, 2. 313, 1886 :—*“ The fourth stomach was more or less generally thickened. 
The mucous layer showed hyperzemic streaks and patches studded over with 
petechial spots. In the midst of the former were here and there small raised 
eroded areas and minute ulcers and abscesses, as well as irreguar patches of 
purulent infiltration softenings. All the coats of the viscus were thickened 
by granulation tissue and gelatinous exudate, in the midst of which the 
specific microphyte was found to exist in large numbers. The fold of the 
omasum as well as the outer walls of the stomach at this part were much 
thickened and presented lesions identical with those observed in the fourth 
compartment, and both in this and in the jaw, which also exhibited charac- 
teristic changes, the parasite was easily demonstrated.” 
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This completes the history of the cases which have been described, so far 
as I am aware, up tothe time of the present inquiry. 

Il.—HIsTORY OF THE PRESENT INQUIRY. 
1885-1886.—Ox the Ray-Fungus and Methods of Microscopical 
Examination. 

My attention had for some time been directed to the pathology of this 
interesting disease, and, in December, 1885, I described and illustrated with 
my own preparations the staining methods introduced by Weigert and Plaut, 
and further, I gave ashort description of Actinomycosis in man and cattle, 
and brought forward the details of Bostrém’s cultivation experiments. This 
account was published in the 7ransuctions of the Royal Microscopical Society, 
ser. ti., vol 6., $. 25, 1886; but I need only refer to it here, as it will be 
more convenient to incorporate the details in the description of the pathology 
of this disease. In May, 1886, I demonstrated preparations of bovine Actino- 
mycosis at the Pathological Society of London, and made some observations 
on the ray-fungus in man and cattle. I shall enter fully into this question 
later on. While continuing to study the material which had been supplied 
to me from both bovine and human sources, | felt sure that the disease was 
much more common in this country than was generally supposed; but, 
although, as I have already stated, cases occurred from time to time I had no 
opportunity of verifying this supposition until June, 1887. 


1887.—On an Outbreak of Actinomycosis in Norfolk.—tiology of * Wens” ; 
Actinomycosis of the Lungs ; Actinomycotic “ Waster.” 

Case 1.—Actinomycosis of the Cheek (a Wen), of the Nasal Chambers, 
Pharynx, and Lungs.—In June, 1887, a black heifer, about three years old, 
was sent to the Royal Veterinary College. She had a large tumour in the 
parotid region measuring eight inches by ten. The tumour was covered witha 
thick, black, smooth, leathery crust, which presented at several places fistulous 
openings from which, on firm pressure, a quantity of yellowish muco-purulent 
discharge escaped. The disease was regarded as scrofulous in nature, and 
I was informed that these tumours were extremely common in Scotland, where 
thev were known as “‘clyers.” 

The heifer was emaciated, salivated freely, and had a cough. What 
appeared at the time to be the most interesting point in the history of the 
case was the report that the heifer was one of several beasts affected with 
the same disease. The disease, however, had not been regarded as of 
any great importance by the owner of the stock until this very severe 
case had occurred. It was then deemed advisable to institute an inquiry 
into the nature of the disease, for which purpose this heifer had been sent to 
the Royal Veterinary College. 


Rebtews, 


BiLDLicHE DaRSTELLUNG DES GESUNDEN UND KRANKEN ANGES UNSERER 
Haustuiere. By Dr. Jos. Bayer. (Vienna: Wilhelm Brau- 
miller, 1891.) 

Dr. Bayer, Professor of Surgery in the Vienna Veterinary School, 
has issued the first part of a work on the Ophthalmology of the 
domesticated animals, which promises to be of great importance to 
veterinary surgeons in dealing with the eyes of animals in health and 
disease. This part contains the illustrative plates, twelve in number, 
each being accompanied by a brief description of the two figures shown 
on it. These figures are printed in colours, and are beautifully executed. 
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They represent healthy and morbid conditions of the interior of the 
eye of various animals, as seen by means of the ophthalmoscope, and 
are particularly instructive. We shall take the opportunity of referring 
at length to the work when the remainder of it comes to hand. 


Live Stock JouRNAL ALMANAC FOR I89QI. 


The annual appearance of this almanac must be looked forward to 
with pleasurable anticipations by those who know what it has been in 
former years, and we are sure their expectations will not be disap- 
pointed when they receive the issue for 1891. Every year there has 
been a progressive improvement, and the result is that now no other 
almanac of the kind can compare with it. The variety and number of 
the articles, as well as their excellence, are quite astonishing ; while the 
amount of instruction and information offered on all kinds of topics in 
connection with the domestic animals is wonderful, when it is considered 
that the charge is only one shilling. Among the numerous articles 
written by the highest authorities on their several subjects is one by 
Professor Axe on the hygiene of the pig herd, and another by Dr. 
Fleming on the horse’s hoof. To members of the veterinary profes- 
sion this almanac should prove most acceptable and useful, being 
almost a live-stock library in itself, and dealing with very much that 
concerns them deeply. 


Proceedings of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 


and Veterinary Medical Societies, ete. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF CouNcIL, HELD NOVEMBER 25TH. 
Re Kocn’s Discovery. 


Professor McCALL, President, in the chair. 


Present :—Dr. Fleming; Professors Penberthy and Pritchard; Sir Henry 
Simpson ; Messrs. T. Briggs, J. Roalfe Cox, T. Greaves, W. Hunting, H. 
Kidd, J. D. Lambert, J. Malcolm, W. F. Mulvey, J. F. Simpson, R. C. Trigger, 
W. B. Walters, F. W. Wragg, G. Thatcher (Solicitor), and A. W. Hill 
(Secretary). 

The SEcRETARY read the notice calling the meeting. 

Mr. J F. Simpson moved that the minutes of the previous meeting be taken 
as rea 

Mr. WALTERS seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

Absentees. 

The SECRETARY announced that letters expressing regret at inability to 
attend had been received from Professors Williams and Walley; Messrs. 
Rutherford, Taylor, Barford and Whittle. 

Correspondence. 

The SECRETARY read a letter from Professor Walley under date November 
2oth, in which, after acknowledging the receipt of the circular letter notifying 
the special meeting of the Council, the writer went on to say that he con- 
sidered the voting of money for the purpose of an inquiry into the application 
of Koch’s remedy to the treatment of Tuberculosis in animals to be prema- 
ture. The subject was a wide one, and would require to be taken up con- 
tinuously and considered with deliberation by the whole Council, and not 
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hurriedly. At present he did not see that the utility of the treatment had 
been definitely demonstrated. 

The SECRETARY also read a letter from Mr. J. D. Barford under date 
November 24th, in which the writer stated that he especially regretted his 
inability to attend so important a meeting. He considered that the method 
of treatment discovered by Dr. Koch was as yet only in its infancy. 


Notice of Motion by Sir H. Simpson. 

Sir. H. Simpson moved the following resolution, of which he had given 
notice :— 

(1) “That it is desirable to test the value of Dr. Koch’s recent discovery 
for the cure of Tuberculosis by scientific investigations, and by applying his 
remedy to animals affected with Tuberculosis, especially those of the class 
whose flesh or milk is used for food by human beings; and that the sum of 
£250 as a first instalment be now granted from the funds of the College and 
set apart for that purpose.” 

‘He had also given notice of the following motion :— 

“That in pursuance of the resolution regarding the treatment of Tubercu- 
losis in animals the Council requests that some gentleman of acknowledged 
eminence in the veterinary profession, be sent to Berlin and place himself in 
communication with Dr. Koch and such other persons as may be necessary ; 
and that the result of his investigations be communicated from time to time 
as early as possible to the Council.” 

In moving the first resolution hesaid that within the last few weeks not 
only the medical world, but every individual who took an interest in the 
health of his fellow-creatures has been very much excited by reports which 
had reached this country with regard to the discovery by Dr. Koch, of 
Berlin, of a cure for Tuberculosis. As a result of the reports medical men 
from all parts of the world had set their faces towards Berlin. He believed 
there was every reason to suppose that Dr. Koch was stating what was 
correct when he said that he had discovered a cure for Tuberculosis. Of 
course there was no complete history before the community at large as to 
the absolute methods by which the cure was accomplished ; but as far back 
as the Congress at Berlin during the last summer Dr. Koch did announce 
that he had discovered this cure, so that there was not the slightest doubt 
that the eminent physiologist had been very busily engaged for some con- 
siderable period in perfecting his method. Were they pursuing the vision of 
a man who was an empiric, they ought to wait a long while before taking 
any notice of it; but when they remembered that Dr. Koch had been taken 
in hand not only by men of his own profession, but that he had been in the 
presence of the Emperor of Germany, who had conferred upon him the 
highest distinction which it was possible for a sovereign to confer on a sub- 
ject who was a doctor, he (Sir H. Simpson) thought that ought to go a long 
way in reassuring them that Dr. Koch was, at all events, on the right 
track. Were it merely a question of the cure of mankind they could well 
afford to wait and see the result of the investigations, although he did not 
think it was altogether out of the province of their profession when opportu- 
nities occurred to pursue scientific investigation of a very high character 
now that they were in a position to do it in the matter of pecuniary means. 
Here, however, was a disease which undoubtedly affected their patients ; and 
the question was if there was a remedy for it in human beings, was there 
also one for itin animals? How where they to find that out? Were they 
to wait until the news trickled down through some medical source, or were 
they to go boldly to work and endeavour to initiate, for the first time, 2 
scientific enquiry on their own account? He thought the time for such 
action on their part hadarrived. When they considered that it was a doubt- 
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ful point whether Tuberculosis in animals was not communicable to man he 
thought they would be doing their duty, not only to their own profession, 
but to mankind in general, if they endeavoured, if there was a cure, to put it 
into operation as soon as possible. He was fully aware that investigations 
into the diseases of lower animals had engaged the attention of public bodies 
in this country, and the profession would ever have reason to be grateful to 
the Royal Agricultural Society, the Government, and the Royal Veterinary 
College in London for having in the past investigated many of the diseases 
with which they were familiar. 

Hitherto the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons had not advanced a 
step in making scientific investigations, and he thought they had been with- 
held from doing so for two reasons. The first was the want of money; and 
secondly, without speaking in any way disrespectfully of a generation gone 
by, perhaps the men they had in the profession were not quite so well up to 
the mark as they were now. With regard to the first matter, the College at 
the present time was in a very good financial position. In 1871 the College 
possessed £574 stock, had a balance in the bank of £90, and a building 
fund amounting to £64, making a total of £700. At present their position 
was this: They had purchased a freehold and had built a college, which was 
well worth all it cost, £6,500; they possessed in stock £5,967, and hada 
balance at the bank of £525, so that they were therefore worth £13,000. He 
thought a College like theirs, whish had been saving for the last three years 
and investing at the rate of £800 a year should not sit still when the oppor- 
tunity occurred when they could show their desire todo something. He 
thought also that they would stand higher in the appreciation of the Govern- 
ment and of the Royal Agricultural Society when it was seen that the College 
could help itself. It was also clear from the Charter that they could spend 
their money exactly as they choose. He had spoken to many gentlemen 
about that meeting, and they had all approved of his suggestion. The 
difficulty which seemed to present itself to his and to most minds was how 
they were to get at Dr. Koch. He had ventured the other day to write to 
Prince Christian at Berlin, as he took the greatest possible interest in 
veterinary matters. He wrote as follows: “It is contemplated by the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons to vote a sum of money in order to send a 
veterinary surgeon of eminence to Berlin to investigate Dr. Koch’s treatment 
for Tuberculosis and apply it to patients of the veterinary surgeon, and firstly 
to those that are used to supply flesh and milk for the food of mankind. It 
is a question not yet solved whether flesh and milk from animals affected 
with Tuberculosis may not be a medium by which this disease is communi- 
cated to men, and it is most desirable that animals so affected should be 
submitted to curative treatment as soon as possible. The prior claims of the 
medical profesion on Dr, Koch will, I fear, prevent him giving early attention 
to our delegate who comes to him for information, unless we obtain the 
intervention of some person of great influence. The only possible excuse for 
troubling your Royal Highness with this matter is the great interest you have 
always taken in veterinary matters in England, and as you are in Berlin I 


venture respectfully to express the hope that you will confer a great favour 
on the veterinary profession by causing a request to be conveyed to the 
proper official, so that he may inform Dr. Koch of our intention to send a 
delegate if we agree so to do, and also inform me as to the necessary steps 
to be adopted by our delegate to ensure an early audience.” Only that 
morning he (Sir H. Simpson) had had an opportunity of seeing Prince 
Christian, who said that he had received the letter and read it to the Empress 
Frederick, and Her Majesty had expressed the great pleasure she felt that 
the veterinary profession were going to move in the matter, as she considered 
that if animals could be cured it was very necessary indeed that treatment 
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should be adopted as soon as possible. She had wished also to say that she 
would show the letter to Dr. Koch, and endeavour to make an early arrange- 
ment in case anyone should be sent over. He could not for a moment doubt 
that they were doing the right thing as a profession in initiating an investiga- 
tion of this kind, and he had great pleasure in moving the resolution, “‘ That 
it is desirable to test the value of Dr. Koch’s recent discovery for the cure of 
Tuberculosis by scientific investigations, and by applying his remedy to 
animals affected with Tuberculosis, especially those of the class whose flesh 
or milk is used as food by human beings, and that the sum of £250 as a first 
instalment be now granted from the funds of the College and set apart for 
the purpose.” 

Mr. J. ROALFE Cox said that if they were patient time would reveal the 
limit to which the control of this disease might be possible and probable, and 
beyond which they were not likely to find any advance. He thought that 
when such a time arrived it would be a fitting starting-point for the veterinary 
profession to try conclusions in connection with Bovine Tuberculosis. 
He considered it premature at that time from the College for this inves- 
tigation. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson pointed out that the resolution had not been seconded. 

Mr. J. D. LAMBERT seconded the resolution, It had, he said, been a 
matter of universal remark that their profession was rather a Rip van 
Winkle-ish body, and he thought they had now an opportunity of showing 
that they were awake. It was not right for them to always wait to see 
what the medical profession did, especially now that the time had arrived 
when they could afford to act for themselves, 

Mr. HuntTING proposed that the resolution should be postponed till the 
next meeting, for the reason, he said, that there seemed to be some confusion 
in the minds both of the proposer and seconder as to what they could do. 
Professor Koch absolutely declined to give any information, and it was 
proposed to institute an initial investigation. Only within the last three or 
four days it had been pointed out that the whole of this matter had been 
brought out because Dr. Koch’s hand had been unfairly forced. It was only 
on account of the way in which royal heads, who knew nothing about 
pathology, Crown Princes, and newspaper reporters, had rammed this thing, 
that all the fuss was going on about it. In the British Medical Journal 
could be found the list of hospitals who had sent men over, and it was 
a remarkable thing that they were generally little hospitals. On the other 
side certain hospitals had not done anything in the matter, and who were 
they? The great hospitals, Guy’s,'St. Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas’s, Middle- 
sex, St. George’s, had done nothing. Nobody had greater admiration for 
Dr. Koch than he (Mr. Hunting), but it was useless to try and rush him. 

Sir HENRY Simpson said that what the British Medical Journal did say 
was, “ The following hospitals, so far as we have been able to gather, have 
taken no steps in this direction.” 

Mr. J. ROALFE Cox thought it would be a right and better course that they 
should recommend and solicit an instalment grant from the State; and if the 
Minister of Agriculture saw his way to initiate the matter, he (Mr. Cox) 
could only say for the profession that intellects and energies would be found 
quite equal to the occasion. He did not think that it was at all necessary to 
depute a representative to remain at Berlin. He moved as an amendment, 
“That this College be not asked at the present time for a grant for this 

urpose.” 
. Mr. HunrTING said that Prof. Brown had received a telegram from Berlin 
stating that the German Government had ordered an inquiry to be made by 
rf State veterinary surgeon into Tuberculosis in animals to test Dr. Koch’s 
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Dr. FLEMING said it was not merely men of obscurity who were enthusi- 
astic with regard to this remedy, but some of the greatest pathologists in 
Germany. He did not think Dr. Koch’s hand was so much forced, for he 
voluntarily brought the matter forward at the Berlin Congress. There was 
no doubt that the discovery which Dr. Koch had made opened up a very 
wide field in the science of preventive medicine. He mentioned that a week 
before, at a meeting of the Institute of Preventive Medicine, which was 
about to be established at Cambridge, Sir Juseph Lister in the chair, Dr. 
Hankin was sent over to Berlin under the auspices of the Institute. Dr. 
Hankin had worked in Dr. Koch’s laboratory, and was well acquainted with 
his methods. Dr. Koch’s laboratory was very small, and he declined to allow 
anybody to enter it. He simply mentioned the fact of Dr. Hankin going to 
Berlin to show that there was no doubt that Dr. Koch had made a most 
valuable discovery, and when the highest medical men in Germany believed 
pee was not for veterinary surgeons to cavil and say that it was a small 
air. 

Mr. H. Kipp seconded Mr. Cox’s amendment. He did not wish for a 
moment to disparage the great work in which Dr. Koch was engaged, but he 
thought it was premature to send anyone to Berlin at present. He suggested 
that some of the fluid should be obtained from Berlin, and operations con- 
ducted on animals in London, Edinburgh, and elsewhere. Even if they sent 
an eminent gentleman to Berlin at the present time he would not be allowed 
to gain the information that he otherwise would after a little time. 

Professor PENBERTHY supported the amendment, He considered that it 
was premature to send a representative to Berlin, as when he got there he 
would have nothing to do, as Dr. Koch would under no circumstances 
divulge the secret of the manufacture of his fluid, 

Mr. J. F. Simpson said it appeared that most of the gentlemen who had 
spoken against the proposition were those who had accused the profession of 
being behind the times. They did not by any means intend to tell a man to 
pack up his carpet bag and be off in the morning, but they would wait. If 
there was nothing in the operation and the effects that Dr. Koch claimed for 
his remedy, then by all means the sooner they knew it the better. He did 
not suppose that there was a single veterinary surgeon round that table who 
had not many times been asked by his clients as to this new remedy. If the 
thing was to be done, therefore, it should be done by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, as they had ample means at their disposal. 

Sir HENRY Simpson asked what the amendment was. 

The SECRETARY said it was that the College should not be asked at the 
present time for a grant of a sum of money for the purpose proposed. 

Sir HENry Simpson said he thought that was a direct negative. 

Mr. Kipp said that he did not wish for one moment that they should do 
nothing, but he thought that if they sent a delegate to Berlin they would 
only be wasting his time. 

Mr. TRIGGER said that he thought it was the duty of the profession to be 
in the van and lead, and on that simple ground he should support the reso- 
lution. They might, perhaps, be justified in asking the Board of Agriculture 
to meet and help them in the matter. 

Mr. HunTING said that the amendment was not a direct negative. 

Mr. ROALFE Cox said he did not suggest that the thing should be negative. 
He did not think anybody round the table would go so far as that. 

Mr. GREAVES said he came into the room with the idea in his mind that 
the motion was premature. He had listened to the arguments #70 and con., 
and had altered his opinion. He thought as veterinary surgeons, and as 
leaders in their profession, they ought not to be second in the matter, but 
should take time by the forelock and act. 
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Sir Henry Simpson, in reply, said that the strongest argument that had 
been used was that they should wait. Everybody seemed to be agreed that 
the time might come some day when they ought to pursue this inquiry. He 
hoped the members would carefully distinguish between his first notices of 
motion and the second. In the first there was nothing said about sending to 
Berlin or anywhere else, they were simply asked to vote a sum of money for 
a scientific inquiry. They might keep the money in the bank for six or 
twelve months, and if necessary, put it back in the general fund. The 
second resolution could be altered if necessary. His first resolution com- 
mitted them to nothing, except that they should for the first time in their 
corporate existence grant a sum of money in aid of scientific investigation. 
He trusted that it would not go forth to the world that when asked for the first 
time to vote a sum of money for scientific investigation they absolutely 
refused to do it. If they lost this opportunity they would be condemned by 
the whole of the scientific and agricultural world. 

Mr. WALTERS said that since coming into the room he had changed his 
opinion with regard tothe resolution ; and as it was proposed that the money 
was to be left in the bank until a suitable opportunity occurred for spending 
it in the proper direction, he should now vote for the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT said he had listened very attentively to all that had been 
said. When he entered the room, just like others, he thought it was prema- 
ture for the meeting to take the steps suggested in the notice of motion, but 
after the explanation from Sir Henry Simpson, the matter had been put in a 
very different light, and he did not think they would be committing any error 
in voting the money for the purpose for which it was asked. He thought it 
would be much more becoming, if the money was to be voted, that there 
should be an unanimous vote, and he would therefore take the liberty of 
asking Mr. Cox to kindly withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. HuntinG: I shall certainly withdraw my opposition toit if Sir Henry 
Simpson withdraws his second resolution, or alters his wording of it. 

Sir Henry Simpson: I intend entirely to take the Council into my 
counsel with regard to the second resolution. It must be altered. 

Professor PENBERTHY : That removes my objection certainly. 

Mr. RoALFE Cox: The suggestion from you, sir, in the chair is quite 
sufficient to lead me to acquiesce in your wish, which I do most readily. I, 
however, wish to ask for information upon one or two points. Supposing 
the time should arrive when it was thought expedient by the committee or 
Council to send this representative to Berlin, is there a gentleman who can 
converse fluently in German, and is a sufficient pathologist and investigator, 
who would go for anything like such a sum as'is suggested, and would give up 
the whole of his practice'at home ? Is there such a man to be found who wiil go 
and remain at Berlin? And then in reference to the initial grant from the College 
of £250—how far is it likely to go? is it likely to stop there? If we dive 
into the question of controlling, annihilating, or ameliorating Tuberculosis in 
the bovines, it strikes me that it will take a sum of money that will swamp 
this College. I say this College will not be backward in this matter. The 
principals of the Colleges will in no way be backward, but I think that we 
should look at the question in a practical way before we touch the purse- 
strings of the College at all. I offer no opposition to the movement, but I 
think we should be careful first to consider if the College is rich enough for 
this, and if we once begin to dip into the money-bags of the College for this 
purpose, I think we shall regret the course. When the proper time comes it 
would be a right and proper course to recommend and solicit a grant from 
the State. The profession will not be backward ; it will now, as it has on all 
previous occasions, find talent and energy to cope with the emergency when- 
ever it occurs. I think those present should take into consideration the 
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probable great outlay, and should endeavour to obtain the Royal Agricultural 
Society, or better still, the State, to help them in this matter. J, of course, 
withdraw my amendment, but I still think it would be satisfactory for us, 
while talking over this matter, to come to some sort of idea as to what would 
be the probable cost, and whether we should take the initiative in this matter. 
I do not think we should. All this College can afford towards helping in this 
matter it will afford. 

Mr. Kipp: I very cordially acquiesce in what Mr. Cox has done. After 
the final remarks from Sir Henry Simpson, I must also withdraw any oppo- 
sition of mine. My objection only went to this, that it was premature at the 
present moment; but I believe we should take the initiative inthis matter, 
and in no way lag behind. 

Professor PRITCHARD: I agree with what has fallen from Mr. Cox. The 
sum of money which it is proposed to vote for scientific investigation into this 
matter is not one fiftieth part of what werequire tocarry it out. Look at the 
field you are going to cover, or attempt to cover, with £250. Even Sir Henry 
Simpson himself, from the way he has worded his motion in putting in the 
words “first instalment,” knows as well as anyone knows that it is only a 
very small sum towards what will be required for this to be properly carried 
out. With regard to sending a man over to Berlin, if that is the only object, 
you do not want the money for that. There are plenty of good men who will 
go and interview Dr. Koch for £50. 

Mr. J. D. LAMBerT: I should remark about what Professor Pritchard has 
said, that we are not going to institute an independent investigation, which 
would certainly cost a lot of money. The whole world, and all the scientific 
bodies in the world, are engaged in this investigation, and are contributing to 
the funds for it. We only give our aid; we send a gentleman to represent 
us. And as for sending a man there for £50, if we got a man for only that 
he would not be a representative of the protession. 

Sir Henry Simpson’s motion was then put from the chair and carried, 
thirteen voting in favour of it, and two against. 

Sir H. Simpson: I feel deeply indebted to you, Mr. President, for throw- 
ing oil, I will not say on the troubled waters, for they were not troubled 
waters, as we only differed as to method; but it was very good of you to 
make the suggestion you did. I am sure the gentlemen who voted for my 
resolution will appreciate your kindness in the appeal you made. I feel that 
as these motions are so absolutely distinct from one another, and as you have 
voted upon all that is vital, with regard to this second motion I ought to 
endeavour to meet the Council in every possible way. It has occurred to me 
that the best plan would be this, that instead of moving this resolution as it 
is, I should do so in somewhat altered terms, and that we should now appoint 
a committee with full power toact. I conceive that the time may come at any 
moment when we may want to send some one, and I think the committee 
should be able to meet here at short notice and do the work for us. Ido not 
want to take upon myself the responsibility of nominating a committee, but I 
think we should have a committee of seven, including yourself, Mr. President. 
I should say that was a convenient number; we do not want a large com- 
mittee, and I think we should at once proceed to ballot. I wish in every way 
to dissociate myself individually from this motion; I do not want anybody, so 
far as I am individually concerned, to be on the committee. I wish the com- 
mittee to be absolutely chosen by the Council in the fairest manner possible, 
and that is by ballot. I will, therefore. move that, “in pursuance of the re- 
solution regarding the treatment of Tuberculosis in animals, the Council do 
forthwith ballot for a committee of seven, including the President, whois not 
to be balloted for, to carry out the above resolution, with full power to act.” 
I throw this out as the proper way to meet the Council, and one which will 
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commend itself to your notice; and if some gentleman would second it I 
should feel obliged, and then we might ballot. Perhaps the better plan would 
be for the members to be nominated who are to be balloted for, or, if not, we 
could take the list of thirty and ballot for them as we like. 

Mr. TRIGGER seconded the resolution, which was unanimously agreed to. 

The nominations were then taken, and fifieen gentlemen were nominated. 

The ballot was taken, and the result was as follows:—Dr. Fleming, 14; 
Sir H. Simpson, 11; Professor Penberthy, 10; Mr. Hunting, 10; Professor 
Pritchard, 10; Professor Brown, 7; Professor Axe, 7; Mr. J. D. Lambert, 6; 
Mr. Wragg, 5; Mr. Walters, 4; Professor Walley, 4; Professor Williams, 3; 
Mr. Greaves, 2; Mr. J. F. Simpson, 2; Mr. Briggs, 1. 

Dr. Fleming, Sir H. Simpson, Professor Penberthy, Mr. Hunting, and Pro- 
fessor Pritchard were declared elected ; and there was another ballot for the 
sixth member, as Professors Brown and Axe had tied, when the result was— 
a Axe, 12; Professor Brown, 4. Professor Axe was therefore 
elected. 

The meeting then terminated. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE CounciL (APPOINTED AT THE 
CounciL MEETING HELD OCTOBER IST, 1890) ON THE SUBJECT OF A 
New CHARTER, HELD NOVEMBER 25TH, 1890. 


Professor McCALL, President, in the chair. 


Present.—Dr. Fleming, Professors Pritchard, Penberthy; Sir H. Simpson; 
Messrs. Briggs, }. Roalfe Cox, Greaves, Hunting, Kidd, Lambert, Malcolm, 
Mulvey, J. F. Simpson, Trigger, Walters, Wragg, Thatcher (Solicitor), A. W. 
Hill (Secretary). 

On the motion of Mr. J. F. Simpson it was resolved that the reporters be 
admitted. 

Mr. W. F. Mutvey: I take it from the very fact of this Committee being 
appointed that the Council are agreed as to the advisability of applying for a 
new Charter, and that it will only be necessary for this Committee to consider 
what alterations and additions are required—to take, as it were, the four 
Charters now existing, each of which contradicts some clause in some one of 
the others, and from their embers construct a new one, which shall be satis- 
factory to the whole body of the profession, and be the means of cementing 
us together as one body corporate. If further argument were needed in 
favour of a new Charter, I would point to the result of the plebiscite of the 
profession which has just been made. You are all aware that a short time 
since I issued a circular to every member cf the profession asking them to 
reply to certain questions. I have received no less than 1,077, answers, which 
have come from all parts of the kingdom and from all sections of the profes- 
sion. Of this number no less than 975 have answered all the questions in the 
affirmative (of which 54 are from Fellows), while only 23 have given a direct 
negative. Such figures as these prove, if proof were necessary, that the 
members of the profession take an intense interest in the subject, and are 
virtually unanimous in their desire for the suggested alterations. I would, 
therefore, earnestly entreat this Committce in the interest of the unity of 
the profession to deal with the subject in a just, liberal, and generous spirit. 

Sir Henry Simpson: I rise for the purpose of troubling you with a few 
remarks, and I may say that perhaps I am more entitled to use them now than 
had I been present at the last quarterly meeting, which unfortunately I was 
not able to attend. Then a resolution was proposed that the subject of a new 
Charter should be considered, and it was agreed that the matter should be 
referred to a committee of the whole Council. Had I been present I should 
have felt inclined to urge very respectfully that that was not the best way to 
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proceed with the work; and for this reason, that a committee of the whole 
Council is an unwieldy one, and the getting of it together is attended with a 
great deal of inconvenience to many members. Nearly two months have 
elapsed since the Council met, and positively nothing has been done. I 
ventured to suggest to one or two friends whom I met on the morning of the 
Council day that the Parliamentary Committee was the proper one to take 
charge of this business, and I did so because on looking back I found that 
that Committee had always had the handling of Charter business before. I 
understand that the proposal was made, and objected to by Mr. Hunting, and 
I think he objected on very reasonable and proper grounds, for I find that 
neither Mr. Hunting’s nor Mr. Mulvey’s name was on that Committee. Had 
some one had the tact to have added those two names I think it would have 
met with approval, and the Committee, with that addition, could have had two 
or three meetings, and the work would have been well inhand. That course, 
however, was not followed, and I stand here to-day the advocate of a new 
Charter. Some gentlemen may differ about one point, and some about another, 
but I think I shall lay before the Council a good plea whywe should gofor a new 
Charter. For many years we have been discussing the question as to the 
desirability of pupilage. I think the time has come when we should ask for 
a new Charter where pupilage shall be compulsory. In spite of the better 
teaching at the schools, we hear on all hands of young men being insufficiently 
taught. You can depend upon it that the recent complaints arising about the 
want of practical knowledge on the part of many men is because they have 
not learnt to manipulate properly. It is impossible for them to be apt mani- 
pulators over and above the ordinary stableman and horseman unless they 
have undergone proper pupilage. I know perfectly well that if we were to 
obtain a new Charter and make pupilage compulsory next year we should be 
doing a harsh and grievous injustice to those gentlemen connected with the 
teaching schools. Having got your Charter you would have to wait a period, 
and say after three years, or something like that, pupilage would be 
compulsory. The question whether compulsory pupilage should be put in 
the new Charter is, I think, a matter worthy of consideration. Another point 
is with regard to a fee for registration from those men who pass in the future. 
I would not touch the old men. I am informed that the Pharmaceutical 
Society get a fee from the gentlemen who pass their examinations, and who 
are enrolled under their Charter. Every man is bound to take an interest in 
it, because if he does not forward his fee with a statement that he is alive he 
ceases to be put onthe register. The money received for registration would 
enable us to have a large circulating library for the use of the members of 
the profession, and the result would be that the tone of the profession would 
be raised. The principle of registration is a good one, and such an applica- 
tion of the fund will, I think, meet with your approval. By our last Charter 
we were allowed to raise the fees receivable from the students from ten 
guineas to a maximum of thirty. Since that Charter was obtained the Lon- 
don fees have been raised 33 per cent., and at the representation of the 
schools, the students, and all the others connected with the profession, we 
have almost doubled our Board of Examiners, thereby increasing our expenses 
very materially indeed ; in fact, if you teke the trouble to go through the ex- 
penses of Class C examination at the present time you will find that this 
College is out of pocket. On obtaining the Charter, without saying we should 
do so at once, I think we might very well take powers to raise the fee from 
thirteen to twenty guineas, We could raise the fee as occasion required, and 
we should be able to make representations to the Privy Council that we 
intended to increase the practical examinations. 1 believe there is an addi- 
tional fee charged to the rejected students by the College of Surgeons, and 
that is a point I think we might very well consider. Another matter, which 
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is not altogether new, is the choice of Fellows by election. Some years ago 
I had the honour of moving this resolution :— 

“That the Parliamentary Committee be requested to consider the desira- 
bility of obtaining a new Charter for the following, amongst other purposes : 
that members prior to August 23rd, 1876, be eligible for election on the 
Council of the College and the Board of Examiners; that members so elected 
shall, and all members of ten years’ standing on August 23rd, 1876, may be 
admitted to the Fellowship degree, subject to such rules and regulations as 
existed in a Charter granted to the Royal College of Surgeons in 1852 for a 
similar purpose.” 

I was unfortunate with that resolution, and did not carry it. I wish I had 
carried it; for had I done so I think the degree would be much more popular 
than it is at present. Iought to explain what the regulations were under 
which the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons were able to admit men 
to Fellowship. The Charter of 1852 said that it should be lawful for the 
Council without previous examination, to appoint any person who was at the 
granting of the last Charter (1843) a member of the College of fifteen years’ 
standing, and also members who at the date of the last Charter being of less 
than fifteen years’ standing should at the time of their appointment have 
obtained fifteen years’ standing. The appointment was to be by ballot ot 
the Council, and every person seeking admission was to produce a certificate 
of moral character and professional attainment. That certificate was to be 
signed by six Fellows, and the fee for Fellows so admitted was to be ten 
guineas. The fatal objection to our Fellowship degree was that it was in- 
elastic. You must go through the examination or you could not be admitted 
at all. Now the College of Surgeons took an entirely different view. Iam 
not, of course, wishing to find fault with those who obtained the Charter. It 
is a hard thing to get everything, and it is a hard thing to know what are 

ing to be the requirements a few years tocome. But I say it was a mis- 

ortune that the Fellowship degree was not made a hard and fast line. Had 
it been otherwise I think a very different feeling with regard to the Fellow- 
ship degree would have grown up amongst the young men from what exists 
at present. Another matter to which I should like to call attention—and here 
I think I shall have the hearty sympathy of Mr. Cox—is whether it is possible 
to make some definite regulations with regard to the professional conduct ot 
members. I believe we are fairly provided for by the Act, but it is a matter 
worthy of consideration. I put these matters before you as a fair argument 
why you should go at once for a new Charter. I do not wish to elicit oppo- 
sition to what I have said by pinning my faith to what 1 am about to say. 
You know very well that a great number of people do confound the Royal 
Veterinary College with the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons; in fact, 
nobody outside the profession knows the difference. I do not want to say 
that this ought to be done, but I think we might call ourselves the “ Royal 
University of Veterinary Surgeons.” That, to a certain extent, is my pro- 
gramme. It becomes my duty—and it will only be respectful to those who 
brought this matter before the Council—to say a few words with regard to 
the agitation which has been promoted with reference to the new Charter. 
It seems to have been thought that all we were to go for in a new Charter 
was what I should calla policy, not of levelling up, but of sweeping away. 
It seems to me that the change which has been asked for has been that 
examiners should cease to be members of Council, and that the Fellows are 
forthwith to lose their rights, and that the Council is to lose the power of 
electing Vice-Presidents. Now, a good many hard things have been said of 
the examiners. I stand here as one of them to a certain extent a special 
pleader, but I will say as a matter of fact that I have never heard one word 
against the personal character of any man who has represented this Council 
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as an examiner. Not only that, but I have never heard the schools say 
anything against the examiners, although they naturally have a great deal to 
say about them. Neither before nor since I was a member of the Board 
have I heard a professor or teacher, or anyone connected with a school raise 
a voice against an examiner. It seems to have been left to a few gentlemen 
en this Council, [ will not say to vilify the examiners, but to 
create a bad impression among the profession as to what their 
position really is. We are a united profession and a united Council, 
and nobody has ever been turned out of it or ever been debarred from taking 
in its deliberations, It is now asked that the examiners should cease to 
members of Council, Then we have also heard that it is a dual appoint- 
ment. I consider a dual appointment to be this—having two appointments 
at your disposal and giving them to one man. If the Council elect the exam- 
iners, and the profession elect the members of Council, I do not see that it 
can altogether be considered a dual appointment. Nowit is held that we are 
“guinea-pigs.” The principal objection is that we take the fees of the 
College. Ido think that is rather low pleading. Iam of opinion that the 
Board of Examiners ought not to be debarred from any privileges by reason 
of the fees which this College is good enough to ask them to accept. I will 
give you my own experience, because after all there is nothing like personal 
experience. Last May I went to Scotland, and I travelled a thousand miles. 
The travelling takes a couple of days. I commenced work on Tuesday in 
Glasgow, and I worked in Edinburgh on Wednesday and Thursday, and 
came back on the Friday. Being absent from my calling at home I had to 
provide an efficient substitute ; and I received from this College the munifi- 
cent sum of £14 14s. By the time I had paid my hotel and paid my assis- 
tant at home, I should like to know what you think there was left, and whether 
there is anything in these enormous fees which could make a man unfaithful 
to his trust in any sense of the term? I can give you another illustration by 
way of showing you the enormous fees these men receive. The illustration 
is not a personal one, but I can vouch for its accuracy. Two friends of mine 
who serve on the Practical Board came up to London one day, started exam- 
ining at ten o'clock the next day, and worked part of the following day. By 
the time they had finished the reports, examined the papers, and filled up 
the diplomas, there was not time for them to get home that night. They 
were engaged two days examining, and their travelling occupied another two 
days, making four days in all, for which they were paid the extraordinary 
sum of £10 Ios. each, out of which they had to pay their hotel bills and so 
on. The matter is two small. If it is merely a question of fees, do not con- 
sider that any further; but if in the interests of the profession it is desirable 
to lop off a certain number of men who hitherto have borne honourable and 
irreproachable characters, and to go on different lines altogether from what 
any other learned bodies do who appoint members of Council on Board of 
Examiners, then let them cease to be members of Council. If you wish to 
split it up let us do so, but do not do it on the plea that these men are, as it 
is stated here, the servants of this Council. I think whatever they receive, 
they receive in good feeling as an honorarium, and not in any way as a money 
acknowledgment for their services. I hope you will understand that the 
gentlemen who serve on the Board have a little feeling of respect, and that 
they do not like to see their names bandied about through the country as 
being associated with men who are little more than a band of robbers. I do 
say again, if you think it is desirable these men should cease to be members 
of your community, get a Charter and say so, and have done with it; but 
better anything than the suggestion which has been made on a circular which 
I have here ; better far dissociate yourselves from these men at once than 
impose upon them an indignity. Mr. Mulvey, who has always, as far as [ 
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know, hitherto been associated with everything honourable and straight-for- 
ward, has coolly asserted that men who are examiners, when anything con- 
nected with an election comes up, should leave the room. That means that 
you, sir, if anything of the sort turned up, would be turned out of the room 
because you cannot vote. As president you have a right to vote, and to give 
a casting vote; but if anything to do with the election of examiners or with 
the subject of examinations wes brought forward, you are to be turned out of 
your chair. If you can imagine any indignity like that, 1 cannot. Far better 
do away with us altogether, but do not subject us to indignity. My own im- 
pression is that Mr. Mulvey has been the tool of designing men, and has 
allowed himself to be drawn into this matter; and, although I have every 
desire to retain his friendship, I must say it reflects no credit upon him. 
Another plank in the platform is that Fellows should lose their rights. I 
have never heard that Fellows were entitled to remuneration, but, as far as 
I understand it, the Fellows are simply to go. There is a word in the English 
language, “ confiscation,” which Englishmen abhor. Englishmen have never 
confiscated rights, and never wil]. Isay put it in your Charter that Fellows 
are to lose their rights, and the Privy Council will strike it out. 

Mr. HuntTING: It is the same as 1876 exactly. 

Sir HEnry Simpson: I have said it was a great mistake to do what was 
done, but I do not think the Fellows are going to allow a repetition of that 
mistake—in fact, I am sure they will not. It does not matter; put it in and 
go for it, and you will see that the Privy Council will not confiscate anybody's 
rights ; they will allow a levelling up, but they will not allow a sweeping 
away. The third plank, I think, is that the Council are to lose the power of 
electing the vice-presidents. That is not a very large matter, but it is against 
the principle on which legislation is now being carried on with regard to 
public bodies. You know the President of the Local Government Board has 
passed a wonderful County Council’s Bill with its innumerable ramifications. 
What do they do? The Council is elected, and immediately after their elec- 
tion they proceed to elect the country aldermen from where they choose. 
Our mode of election is the same. It is rather an appeal to the lower than 
to the higher intellects and attributes, because it looks as if we were 
incapable of exercising a choice. I say put it in the programme by all 
means, and let the Privy Council decide whether we shall go on different 
lines in electing our men from what other bodies do. It is not a great 
matter. I have now gone through my programme, and I conclude by moving 
this resolution :—“ That the further consideration of the new Charter be 
referred to a sub-committee consisting of the members of the Parliamentary 
Committee with the addition of Mr. Hunting and Mr. Mulvey, and that they 
have full powers to investigate and report to the Committee of this Council.” 
My object is that the work should be expedited. I believe we want a new 
Charter, and I think we should put into all that is good and beneficial, and 
that we should give effect to whatever is considered to be the wish of the 
profession as far as we can ascertain it. Let us get the new Charter, and 
settle down for good honest work for, I hope, the next fourteen years. 

Dr. FLEMING: I have extreme pleasure in seconding this resolution, and in 
doing so | desire to express my gratification at the way in which it has been 
brought before the Council. The mover has been as fair and lucid as 
possible, and I endorse every word he has said with regard to the 
necessity for a new Charter ; and I shall do my very utmost personally on the 
grounds which the mover has laid down. It has been said that I am adverse 
to a new Charter, but nothing can be further from the truth. I am adverse 
to nothing which can promote the interests of the profession, I have all 
through my career stood up for the interests of the profession, and I trust I 
shall always do so; but I must be convinced that when a proposal is 
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made it is for the benefit of the profession before I give my support. With 
regard to the several items which Sir Henry Simpson has mentioned as 
those which should be embodied in the new Charter, I entirely agree. I 
think a new Charter should level up and not level down; I think all the 
efforts of the Council and of the profession should be to raise the profession, 
and not lower it. We need not speak to the gallery. In our profession I 
hope there are very few gallerymen. A great deal has been said about this 
proposed new Charter which had better be left unsaid. I was a member of 
the Council when the last Charter was obtained—the Charter which instituted 
the Fellowship. I take upon myself to say that the Council was actuated by 
the most honest motives in raising the profession, and that it was not com- 
posed of rogues and fools. The whole matter was before the profession for 
a long time, and it was discussed at this Council, meeting after meeting, and 
it obtained the full consent of the profession, because, so far as I am aware, 
there was not a single dissentient voice. Since that time the Charter has 
been found fault with. I say that the members of Council of those days 
were quite equal in honesty of purpose, and 1 may say in wisdom, to the 
Council of the present day. With regard to the proposal to abolish dual 
appointments, I think Sir Henry Simpson has laid that matter fairly before 
the Council and the profession. It is not for the fees received that the 
examiners examine. They are not dishonest men to take fees. Fees are 
given, I presume, to the examiners to cover the expenses of examining, and I 
think it would be a hard thing to ask them to examine for nothing. To 
assert that those gentlemen who are on this Council and also examiners are 
dishonest is to utter a base calumny. Now with regard to these extravagant 
notions which are entertained with regard to the large sum of money which 
the examiners obtained, I have travelled myself in midwinter from Chatham 
to Edinburgh for one day’s examination, and received a fee of three guineas. 
The whole thing required three days in the depth of winter, and if that 
extravagant payment was sufficient to bribe any man to be dishonest, I do 
not know what is. With regard to the title of the Royal College, 1 may say 
that from time immemorial it has been misleading. While applying for the 
Act of Parliament I had ample evidence of that on every side, and that it was 
confounded with the Royal Veterinary College. Then Earl Spencer, than 
whom we have no better friend, was confused himself, and could not under- 
stand our two positions. I proposed that the term “university” should be 
applied to our college. I said that we were an examining body, and although 
we could not confer degrees as high as those of universities, nevertheless, in 
every sense of the term, we were a university. Earl Spencer cbjected to 
that, and said that he thought the designation was too high-sounding. 
Nevertheless we have attained such a position now that we can well apply 
for it—at any rate, that some wide distinction should be made between the 
titles of the Royal Veterinary College and the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. I endorse entirely the statement made by Sir Henry Simpson, 
and express a very earnest desire that a new Charter should be obtained, and 
that it should be a levelling up instead of a levelling down. 

Mr. H. Kipp: I do not know whether it is necessary to move an amend- 
ment. If we are all agreed—and I am exceedingly pleased to see both Sir 
H. Simpson and Dr. Fleming are in favour of a new Charter—then by abl 
means refer it to the Parliamentary Committee to draft the Charter. I think, 
however, we ought to have the feeling of the Committee whether they are 
in favour of it or not. If I am in order I should to say how exceedingly 
pleased I am to see how different the feeling is to-day from what it was last 
year, when | brought this subject before the Council. I was then told that it 
was a subject no one cared about, and the sooner it was dismissed the better. 
To-day I hear that a new Charter is necessary. I am glad of that. I can go 
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a very long way with Sir Henry Simpson in what he refers to. I will take 
first of all compulsory pupilage. Under certain conditions if you will make 
it compulsory I agree. I think a pupilage is necessary, but whether you 
should make it compulsory or not I do not know. I have adopted a system 
with my pupils which I think will commend itself to the Council. I insist on 
their being one year with me. Then they go to College; they come to me 
between the sessions ; they go to College and come back to me again ; and 
after they get their diploma they stay with me for twelve months, I think 
that that is a plan that will commend itself to the Council. With respect to 
the registration fee, I think that is a very good plan. With respect to the 
examiners, some very hard things have been said, and I fancy they may have 
been intended for me. Ichallenge any examiner to say that I have made any 
disparaging remarks about the fees. What I have said is this, and I repeat 
it: the examiners have done their work well, and are entitled to the fees. 
And I say more than that, if the fees are not sufficient, by all means let us 
increase them. Now, with respect to the Fellowship degree, that is another 
thing I have never said a word against. I approve of it, and think it is a step 
in‘the right direction. We hear to-day of Fellows being deprived of their 
rights. How do you reconcile that, by taking away the rights of members 
prior to 1876? You have admitted those who passed the Highland Agricul- 
tural Society's examination under certain conditions, and say you have been 
exceedingly liberal with existing practitioners. I say nothing about that ; 
but, on the other hand, why should you exclude everybody who entered the 
profession under the same circumstances as you did? All people may not 
feel inclined, not only from educational but other circumstances, to present 
themselves for the Fellowship Examination. If it is admitted that an 
injustice has been done, why not remedy it ? I for one would not have 
lifted a voice against the Charter if the members of our profession had been 
fairly dealt with. What is the inducement to take a Fellowship degree ? Is 
it to sit at the Council Board ? Is it to become an examiner ? I hope there 
is no man who has gone in for the Fellowship degree with no other motive 
than that it should be with the intense desire to raise his profession, whether 
at the Council or out of it, or whether an examiner or not. With regard toa 
dual appointment, I have two objections to that. I have not a single word to 
say against the examiners. Nobody can reasonably say anything against 
them, for they are men of the highest standing and the cream of the profes- 
sion, My two objections to a dual appointment are these: first, they are 
filling up the space which might be occupied by other Fellows who are quite 
as able to legislate, but who may not have the ability of examiners. I should 
like to ask who it is that elects the examiners, Certainly the examiners are 
elected by the Council, and the Council by the profession. 

Dr. FLEMING: I should like to say that I have never voted for my own 
appointment. 

Mr. Kipp: My second objection to examiners being on the Council is that 
I have never once heard a report from the Examining Board. I have heard 
the names of candidates who have passed, but nobody will surely call that a 
report. Asa proof of this, after the last Council meeting, and the names 
were read out, and we were about to proceed to other business, somebody 
got up and said something about a sum of money in a bank in Edinburgh, 
but if that was a matter affecting the Examining Beard, why did it not come 
before the Council in a business-like way ? 

Sir Henry Simpson: Tkat has to do with the Finance Committee. 

Dr. FLEMING: The examiners have nothing te do with the money of the 
Royal College. 

Mr. Kipp: With respect to ¢x officio members, I have considerably modified 
my view. Last year I advocated that the Prircipals of the veterinary schools, 
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the Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the Army, and the Chief Veterinary 
Adviser to the Privy Council should be ex officio members of the Council. I 
do not say that I can very materially alter my views with respect to the 
former, but with regard to the Chief Veterinary Surgeon of the Agricultural 
Department, I think I must withdraw my views, for events have occurred 
within the past twelve months which go to show me that that department is 
not as favourable to the profession as it ought to be. The probability is that 
later on the chief of that department may not be a veterinary surgeon, and 
in that way, if we have not that mentioned in the Charter, we might have a 
gentleman not a member of the profession sitting on the Council. I must 
therefore modify my views with regard to that. With respect to vice-presi- 
dents, I think Sir Henry Simpson brought forward as good an argument in 
favour of their being elected by the profession as I have heard. He said at 
the Council meeting immediately after the annual meeting that it was desir- 
able to have as senior vice-president a gentleman who had filled the chair. 
As our Charter stands now we could not do that, but we would in all proba- 
bility have to go to the profession to fillthe seat. Had we elected Professor 
Axe, his seat would have been vacant. 

Sir Henry Simpson: The Council may consist of twenty-four, but not 
more than thirty. Had you elected Professor Axe a vice-president, he would 
not cease to be a member of Council. You would not have to go to the 
profession to fill the vacancy. The Council is amoveable number. We have 
not thought proper to elect vice-presidents outside the Council, but we might 
if we chose. 

Mr. Kipp: I think the time has come when it is desirable that all members 
who sit on the Council should be elected by the profession. 

Sir Henry Simpson: Why ? 

Mr. Kipp: As I said in January last, it has become during the last few 
years a safe retreat for defeated candidates. A candidate for a vice-presi- 
dentship must canvass the members of the present Board. I donot say that 
disparagingly to any member, but I may give it as a legitimate argument why 
the whole Council ought to be elected by the profession, 

Mr. J. F. Stvpson: I should like to say that I desire, as I believe every 
member of this Council desires, having passed a resolution that a committee 
should inquire into the subject of a new Charter, to approach the subject 
with an open mind. I am bound to say that I think it is hardly worth while 
for members of this Council to tabulate the Council and to come to a conclu- 
sion which appears to bea thoroughly erroneous one as to the opinions which 
individual members of the Council entertain. Further than that, a member 
of the Council speaks his mind openly. I refer now toa small objection 
which I raised to the wording of a resolution. My objection, I believe, is 
agreed with by a majority of the Council, but I found next week that I had 
been held up to ridicule by a member of this Council. I assure the members 
that I am distinctly in favour of progress, and I am in favour of obtaining a 
new Charter, but I am also in favour of obtaining something more than has 
been clamoured for. With regard to the remarks of Mr. Kidd, he suggests 
that there should be ex officio members of this:Council. That is a detail 
which I presume the committee, if it is appointed to-day, will investigate ; 
but I can hardly understand his argument for admitting gentlemen who are 
not elected by the profession, seeing that he is in favour of precluding the 
Council from electing their vice-presidents as heretofore. The argument in 
effect is, Let every man who sits at this Board be elected by the profession ; 
but in the face of that Mr. Kidd says, Let us have ex officio members. With 
regard to the action I have hitherto taken in this matter, I say I have been 

ted up as an opponent toall progress. ThatI deny. As far back as 1885 

spoke distinctly upon this matter, more particularly with regard to what I 
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considered to be an injustice done to the members of the profession who 
passed prior to 1876. Il argued then that there should have been a marked 
distinction between those who passed prior to 1876 and those who pass alter- 
wards, and for this reason—that we had in 1876 a Charter, and every gentle- 
man who entered the profession after that date knew what he was doing. 
What does he have to do when he becomes a member of this College? He 
has to subscribe his name to a list of members, and, I presume, agree to all 
the rules and regulations of the College. Therefore I say that those gentle- 
men who pass after 1876 have really nothing to complain of with regard to 
what is called popularly the obnoxious clause. But what do we find? We 
find that in an unofficial inquiry made by Mr. Mulvey no less than 523 who 
responded to his circular passed after 1876. 1 think you will all agree with 
me that it was unreasonable for them to suppose that they were in the same 
position as the gentlemen who passed prior tothat year. Mr. Mulvey sug- 
gested that we should erase the existing Charters. As far as my knowledge 
of this matter goes, you cannot erase the Charters. They must live on in 
every book you publish. You may refer to them in any new Charter that 
you obtain, but these Charters are in your book, and there they must remain 
You find it so in the case of the Register of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Every Charter ever obtained by that College is printed there, and must be 
printed. That you can simply abolish the Chartersis a popular delusion. By 
all means let us have another Charter which will refer to the previous 
Charters, but let us make the new Charter better than the others have been. 
I must congratulate the Council upon having moved in this matter before the 
issue of this circular. I am afraid that it has been thought by some that the 
Council have been pushed in this inquiry. Nothing ofthe kind. Iam happy 
to think that the Council really decided to institute this inquiry before this 
unofficial circular was issued, to which so many members of the profession 
paid no attention, and simply because it was an unofficial inquiry, and there- 
fore was liable to mislead. Speaking for myself, I may say that I did not take 
any notice of it because it did not emanate from the College. As you may 
remember, some years ago a similar unofficial inquiry was issued, and then 
I had the opportunity of telling you the result of it. It was pretty much the 
same as it is now. Those who are in favour of the new Charter have increased 
proportionately, as one might have expected they would. The number of 
those circulars issued some time ago was 2,065; the number of replies re- 
ceived in favour of rescinding the 9th clause was 760. That was five years 
ago. The number in five years has increased about 200. It is not a large 
increase, but at the same time it shows a desire for alteration. Who does 
the desire for alteration come from? New men, or from those men who are 
sitting down and being imposed upon by that abominable Charter of 1876? 
Five years ago I told you that 760 circulars were received from men who did 
not approve of the existing arrangement. Of that number 498 passed prior 
to 1876, but 262 passed after. I only mention these facts to show you that 
the profession are not discontented as has been represented. At the same 
time I am willing to agree that if there is discontent among a comparatively 
small proportion, by all means let every grievance be inquired into, and let us 
try to meet them, if we can, reasonably. With regard to pupilage, that I 
certainly hope will be considered by the committee. I remember perfectly 
well that it was suggested before it was struck out. Why I never could 
imagine, because I think we are really doing parents and guardians a real 
kindness in insisting that their charges or children should undergo pupilage 
before entering College. 1 remember it was remarked that of the students 
who came for examination the pupils of the veterinary surgeons were the 
worst class who came before the examiners. Whether there was any 
authority for saying that I do not know. Can we as practical men, who have 
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had pupils under our care, believe that such a thing existed? I for one do 
not believe it, and I believe that it was astatement.made without the smallest 
authority. With regard to this Fellowship by election, that undoubtedly to 
my mind is a right move. I believe by doing this that we shall be enabled to 
bring real good men into the Fellowship who have hitherto objected to come 
up, and very properly, perhaps, for examination, knowing that they had no 
necessity to obtain a higher degree to enable them to go through the world as 
men of eminence. I refer to such men as Professor Pritchard and Professor 
Axe. Some while ago it was suggested, I believe from the chair, by Mr. 
Cox, that those gentlemen occupying positions such as these should be 
admitted by election, but unfortunately we found our Charter did not 
give us power to do it. If we can insert in this new Charter 
which we are about to apply for powers to enable this Council 
to raise gentlemen of standing such as I have mentioned, I think it would be 
doing an excellent thing. You would be perfectly safe in doing that, First 
of all, I presume the Committee would recommend to this Council that no 
gentleman should be eligible for this distinction of election until he had been 
in practice at least fifteen years. He would then have to receive the support 
of six of his Fellows or members, it does not matter much, and he would 
then have to be elected by the Council; so that you would not be likely to 
overcrowd the ranks of Fellowship. Now, with regard to the examiners, I am 
very glad to find that Mr. Kidd is not responsible for all that has been said 
with regard to the examiners. Unfortunately I cannot acquit some of the 
gentlemen who have been agitating in this matter from reflections upon the 
examiners. Now, turning to a paper which I have before me, I find that one 
geatleman—lI am sure he will not mind if 1 mention it—Mr. Hunting, saying 
two or three years about the Fellowship’s Examination, “It was only occa- 
sionally that a man had the impertinence to speak disrespectfully of the 
Fellowship Examination. He used the word impertinence, because in doing 
so they must speak disrespectfully also of the examiners, and he challenged 
any man in the room to find three gentlemen of whom they had less right to 
speak ill than their present examiners.” Now, what is said by this gentle- 
man now? “Human natureis weak, . .. . . every precaution must 
be taken to prevent injustice.” This is with reference to the examiners :— 
“ Does any sane man assert that a Council, one third of which are examiners, 
can impartially decide ? Anexaminer should be an independent man, free 
from bias and above suspicion. What we want is a Council that will do justice, 
and an Examining Board of capable men. We can only expect impartiality 
when the two offices are separated.” I always like a man to stick to his guns 
if he believes he is right. He is one of the few, I believe, who entertain the 
view that until the appointment of examiner and councillor is separated, you 
are not to be trusted. Ilike peopie to be honest and state their opinions, 
and then we know what to expect from them. Mr. Hunting has referred to 
the part taken by members of the Examining Board in their own election. 
Ihave had no experience of it. I have sat at the Council Board when the 
examiners have been elected, and I have seen those gentlemen quietly sit 
back and take no part in the election. The Fellowship Examiners have 
certainly taken the smallest interest in their election. How is it to be known 
that they take part in their own election when the election is by ballot ? Now, 
as to the report of the Examining Board, I am bound to say that we do not get 
a very formal report from that Board, but I take it if they had any irregu- 
larity to report, or any suggestion to make, that they would make them in a 
formal report. And here comes in the advantage of having the examiners 
upon your Council. You have the opportunity of hearing any verbal com- 
plaints that they may have to make, any suggestions for improvements, and so 
on; and to my mind you have a very great advantge in receiving a verbal 
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report in preference to a written one. I repeat that it is my intention to 
work heartily with the other members of the Committee if I am appointed 
on the Committee for the purpose of doing all I can for those members of 
the profession who feel that an alteration should be made in the existing 
Charters. 

Mr. Huntinc: An old dramatist has said, “It is all very well to dissemble 
your love, but why did you kick me downstairs?” and it seems to me 
extremely appropriate in connection with the sudden expression of love for 
this new Charter that we have heard to-day. It is as a member opposite once 
said in reference to another subject, very much the sort of love the little boy 
had for the cat when he threw half a brick at it, You will notice that it 
was ingeniously done. We want to level up. Grand idea! It takes every- 
body ; but they reserve to themselves the right of saying what the levelling 
up is, and they have to be completely convinced that it is right before they 
allow you to do anything. Grand idea! Those are exactly my opinions. I 
want to do what I like, and I have the straightforwardness to say what I 
want. I do not say we want to raise the profession, and stick to that 
general profession. I say here are three things we particularly want, and I 
am glad that the profession behind us say that those are three things they 
want. Anybody can get up here and say, “We will raise the profession, 
that we will do anything we can for the profession, and that we shave 
always done everything for the profession. If this Charter is to raise 
the profession I am with you, but it means nothing. I object entirely 
to the suggestions of Sir H. Simpson, who has simply cribbed every one of 
the points in his speech, 1 object tothis move of sending it to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, a very easy analysis of which one might make by saying 
that two-thirds of them have expressed their views against the points the pro- 
fession wants. 

Sir HENRY Simpson: Name them. 

Mr. Huntinc: Is it not rather a personal matter? Sir Henry Simpson 
objected to my naming anybody just now. 

Sir Henry Simpson: It is only a repetition. 

Mr. HuntinG: Then we will not do any repetition. 

Sir Henry Stimpson: But this isa vital point. If Mr. Hunting can satisfy 
me that this is an unfair committee, I shall move to add to it so that we can 
make it fairly representative. I never thought of having an unfair committee. 
1 challenge you to name them. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson: Do you refuse to name them? 

Mr. HuntinG: I certainly refuse to name them. These individuals who 
love the new Charter, what have they said about it? They have talked 
about the agitation which was promoted, thereby implying that this is an 
entirely artificial matter got up by a few men, that these men who have sent 
in their votes and troubled to answer the questions are a lot of dummies 
willing to beled by the nose. That is not respectful to the profession. Another 
gentleman said that these points had been clamoured for. I object to that ex- 
pression. There are other points which have been suggested which are neces- 
Sary, as well as the three points before us for some years. We have not been 
told much about them. It is so useful to burke and bury those points that we 
do know something about, I hold that if we had the opinion of the Committee 
on those three points, it would be more valuable to the profession than the 
way in which they attempt to bury the three points under some half-dozen 
points, that nobody knows exactly what they mean. There are some things 
said that I must say a word about. The biggest argument of the whole lot 
is this, that there are 1,019 members of this profession, and this number is 
only from an available 2,225—a half of the profession wishes this carried 
out. Sir Henry Simpson, who is in favour of a new Charter, speaks of this 
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clause as a confiscation. Now, if the argument admits of the word 
confiscation being applied to the proposed Charter, it is still more applicable 
to the 1876 Charter. I say that instead of using the word confiscation in 
application to the new Charter proposal, it should be restitution. Of course 
when the enemy is in retreat he has to make a stand somewhere, and the 
sort of entrenchment that they have now occupied is that it is all right about 
the men who passed before 1876, and as for all the other Fellows, they are 
young men who do not yet know the ropes. We will let in all the men who 
passed before 1876 who did kick up the row. But we must be legal; we 
will not allow any men who came in after the rules were drawn to have 
anything to do with the rights of the profession. What about that argu- 
ment? It simply means that in the course of fifteen or twenty years we will 
haveithe same row over again. The Royal College of Surgeons were in the 
same position as ourselves, and the result will be that the quarrelling will 
get worse every year. If it can be shown that we are guilty of any injustice 
in depriving those gentlemen who joined prior to 1876 of the right to sit upon 
this Council, the same argument is equally applicable to members who have 
joined since ; and if we are to allow every man in the profession to have 
some governance, we should not make any distinction between those who 
joined before 1876 and those who joined after. As to the election of vice- 
presidents, we, I think, profess to be a representative body. If the Council 
is a representative body I hold that every member on it should be directly 
elected by the profession; and by all means let the Council elect its own 
vice-presidents. The analogy about the County Council electing aldermen 
is not of much importance. The County Council at the present day is a sort 
of transient body, which will probably, when a Liberal Government comes 
in, be made a really useful representative body. I think we can legislate for 
ourselves rather than follow County Councils. As to dual appointments, 
one of two things is suggested; either that we put into our new Charter a 
clause which shall distinctly prevent a man from acting at once as council- 
man or examiner; or, if anybody is ingenious to suggest it, a clause which 
will prevent him, while holding both appointments, not to unfairly influence 
the Council, and not to be unfairly influenced by the Council, Against that 
you bring forward the statement that nobody as yet said the examiners are 
dishonest or disreputable. Nobody has ; but surely you do not want to go as far 
asthat ? So far as I understand it they may be very good men and good exami- 
ners, but they are not. They are by no means indispensable. If you took the 
trouble to go through the profession you will find that you could very easily 
make alist of three examining boards quite as good as the existing ones ; and 
when you have extracted your three examining boards you will find sufficient 
men with common sense and honesty to make a Council of thirty. The profes- 
sion is not absolutely destitute of men of honesty and intelligence. It has been 
said that the pay of examiners is very little. It is not merely the pay that 
they go for. They have no sordid notions of £3a day; nobody dreamed that 
they had. That is where the argument goes against them. It is not the 
paltry pay: it is the honour of the office and the influence. That is what 
they value it for—and rightly. I do not know any man who has been base 
enough to say that any one took the appointment for £3. A man is much 
more likely to go wrong over influence and honour than he is over money. 
Mr. Kidd pointed out that the two appointments would be better separated, 
and, as I understand him, his reason is this, that so long as examiners sit 
at the Council, so long will the Council fail, or not dare to face questions 
against the examiners. If a private individual brings a charge against an 
examiner, or if a set of students bring a charge against a board of examiners 
ora school, or object to the way in which the examinations are conducted, 
this Council never yet has had the pluck to hear the question out, 
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Dr. FLEMING: We want facts, not fancies. 

Mr. HuntinG: The fact is that the Council looks upon it as an act of 
sacrilege or profanity even to approach the examiners. 

Dr. FLEMING: That is utterly untrue. The examiners are above suspicion, 

Mr. HuntinG: Why has the Government surrounded the vestries, and 
boards of guardians, and corporations with absolute law that they shall not 
hold a seat upon these bodies if they also have a paid appointment under 
those bodies? Therefore if this applies to parochial bodies it applies with 
still greater force to such a combination as this. 

Sir HENRY Simpson: We are not paid servants; we only receive an 
honorarium. 

Mr. Huntinc: As a matter of fact, literally, you are gentlemen receiving 
profit for your services. Perhaps this;will do for you—gentlemen put into a 
prominent position and office which enables them to satisfy their natural and 
proper ambition. 

Dr. FLEMING: That argument is a great fallacy. Examiners do not get 
salaries, but fees for work done, There is a vast distinction between 
salaries and fees. 

Mr. HuntinG: I think I am right in saying that it is a position of profit, 
and if a sleeping partner in a firm only gets paid for the article he supplies 
it would apply to him. So long as one third of the Council are examiners it 
is not a proper body to give an opinion on the action of the examiners. The 
Council looks pretty sharp after everything else connected with the pro- 
fession, but not a single thing do they look after in connection with the Board 
of Examiners ; they trust them most absolutely. Nothing is more dangerous. 
Never has such a thing been known as a report from a Board of Examiners; 
it merely consists of a list of names, and not a single thing do they supply us 
with in the way of information. It would be well to have it in black and 
white, and better still to have that the matters should be discussed. 

Dr. FLEminG: It has been said that the Charter of 1876 has inflicted an 
injustice. The whole matter was laid before the profession, and if any 
injustice was done it is the members of the profession themselves who are to 
blame. I should like to know how long it is since these men changed their 
minds about'the Charter. Of course men will change their minds, but I 
confess when a man changes his mind I begin to inquire his reasons, and 
unless he can give good reasons for so doing, I put him down as a humbug. 

Mr. GREAVES: I have listened with great interest to the observations 
which have been made. It is known to many that I think frequent changes 
are undesirable. The various clauses in our Charters appeared to work 
very well, and I thought we could not improve much upon them. I have 
listened attentively to the observations that have been made, especially to 
those of Mr. Hunting, hoping that he would bring facts forward to cause me 
to think as he does; but he has not done so. No one is more agreeable to 
assist in getting a new Charter than I am, provided it is made the best we 
— can make it. Since I listened to Sir Henry Simpson’s observations 

must say I am quite in favour of attempting to get a new Charter, and I for 
one shall vote for it. 

Dr. FLEminG : I propose we put the matter to the vote. 

Mr. WALTERS seconded the proposition. 

Mr. Mutvey: I should like to say with regard to the circular which has 
been issued that I take the entire responsibility of everything therein con- 
tained. I shall be very pleased to support the appointment of the sub- 
committee nominated, with the addition to it of Mr. Kidd, Mr. Trigger, and 
Mr. Malcolm. 

Sir Henry Simpson: I think I have the privilege of reply. I want you to 
understand that I withdraw nothing. 
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Mr. ee: I rise to a point of order. What reply is there in com- 
mittee 

Sir Henry Simpson: I will appeal to the courtesy of the Council. I trust 
the whole matter will be referred to the Parliamentary Committee with the 
addition of the mover and seconder of the resolation. As regards the con- 
stitution of the Parliamentary Committee, I am bound to say that it was the 
last thing that occurred to me to know what their ideas are on the subject. 
We selected them for the purpose of conducting any business necessary for 
parliamentary purposes. Are we to stultify ourselves by saying that the 
committee is incompetent ? 

Mr. HuntinG: This has nothing to do with parliamentary matters. 

Sir Henry Simpson: I should like to know what approaches parliamen- 
tary business more than Privy Council matters. In tairness and justice I 
asked Mr. Hunting to mention the two-thirds of the Parliamentary Committee 
who were opposed to applying for anew Charter, but he wisely shirked the 
question, because as a matter of fact he could not answer it satisfactorily. 

Mr. HunTING: You have no right to say that. 

Sir Henry Simpson: The Parliamentary Committee in my judgment will 
do justice to the wishes of the Council, and if you add the names of 
Mr. Hunting and Mr. Mulvey you positively do all you can be asked to do 
as honourable men who wish to meet the question fairly. The resolution I 
beg to move is as follows :—“ That the further consideration of the new 
Charter be referred to a sub-committee, consisting of the Parliamentary 
Committee, adding thereto the names of Mr. Hunting and Mr. Mulvey, with 
power to act and to report to this Committee of the Council.” 

Dr. FLEMING : I second that proposition, and I do so with the full con- 
fidence that every member of the Parliamentary Committee has the welfare 
of the profession as much at heart as the Council itself, and I am perfectly 
certain from the evidence we have had that they will act honestly and fairly 
towards the profession. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, moved by Dr. FLEMING and 
seconded by Mr. HuNTING, brought the meeting to a close. 


EXAMINATIONS OF THE RoyYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS, 


At a meeting of the Court of Examiners of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons held in London on and between December 15th and 17th, 
i890, the following students of the Royal Veterinary College passed their 
=~ and Practical Examination, and were admitted members of the pro- 
lession :— 

Mr. Thos. Stevens .. 


» J.O.Cobbledick Redland Road, Bristol. 


» G. A. Bushman Launceston, Tasmania. 
» Trydell . oe St. Charles’s Square, W. 
» F.D. Hunt... oe oe oe Dublin. 
» B.L.Secker .. oe Kentish Town. 
+, H.P. Turnbull oe oe oe 
» F.H. Jenkins .. “2 oe oe Stone, Staffordshire. 
» A.W. Reid... Crouch Hill, N. 
» L.C. Welfare .. Brixton, S.E. 
» W. Wright Great Yarmouth. 
» A. Smith.. Ingatestone, Essex. 
» C.E. Harwood .. oe oa oe Islington. 
+, W.F. Howes .. oe 
» P.C. Woolston.. Camden Town. 
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Mr. F. S. H. Baldrey oe és ea Finsbury Park, N. 
1.F. Spencer .. oe Atherstone, Warwickshire 
» H.J.R. Pope . Notting Hill, W. 
» E. W.Bovett . oo Bridgewater, Somerset, 
» R.C. Tayler... Colchester, Essex. 
» P. Easte Princes Risborough, Bucks 
The tollowing students passed their Second Examination :— 
Mr. V. D. O. Brown-Morrison. Mr, W. Pakeman. 
»y W. Miles. » E. P. Barry. 
» A. G. Tegg. » A.J. Lane. 
» C.S. Ware. » G.S. Harris. 
» M. Fortescue. » A. Stevens. 
*,, E. W. Morris. » F. W. W. Smith. 
» J.C. Everest. ©, S. H. Nye. 
* , 4H. Green. » H. Bidlake. 
» H.C. Welch. 1) P. W. Cooper. 
» E, J. Thorburn. » H.C. Taylor. 
» W. J. Osborne. » F. W. Evans. 
The following students passed their First Examination :— 
Mr. S. Burton, * Mr. A. Holland. 
» J. Porrett. J.P. Burr. 
» F. Mosedale. » J. W. Thomas. 
» E. Ringer. és R. Sherren. 
* H. Reynolds. » E. Clode. 


+ These have not yet complied with the requirements of the College. 
* Marked thus, passed with Great Credit. 
ARTHUR W. HILL, Secretary, 


ROYAL COUNTIES’ VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of this Association was held at 10, Red Lion Square, London, 
on 28th November last, A. Wheatley, Esq., President of the Association, in 
the chair ; twenty-one members and four visitors were present. 

On the motion of Mr. Wracc, seconded by Mr. J. H. WILSON, it was 
unanimously resolved that the summer meeting of this Association be held 
on the last Friday in June instead of July, in accordance with the suggestion 
of the conference held in May last. 

The consideration of a circular from the Central Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, postponed from last meeting, ve ‘‘ A New Charter, Is it Needed ?” was 
the next business. 

Mr. J. H. Witson moved “ That it is desirable that a New Charter be 
= and that the opinion of this meeting be sent to the Central 

Mr. WALKER seconded the resolution, and said that this Association had 
no guarantee that the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
are goirg to do anything further than it had already done, and that the Hon. 
Sec. be asked to convey the opinion of this meeting to the Central V.M.A. 

Mr. Jas. F. Srmpson said that only last Tuesday the Council of R.C.V.S. 
had decided to apply for a New Charter, which he thought would contain 
clauses that would be a real benefit to the profession and would not simply 
be a narrow-minded Charter. Under those circumstances he would move 
the following amendment: “ That this meeting learns with satisfaction that 
the Council of the R.C.V.S. have appointed a Committee to take into con- 
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sideration the advisability of applying to the Privy Council for a New 
Charter.” 

Professor PRITCHARD seconded the amendment. 

Sir HENRY Simpson said that if the resolution were passed it would look 
as, if the Association was not aware of the proceedings which had taken place 
at the Council meeting. A large and representative committee had the matter 
in hand on behalf of R.C,V.S. with the view of obtaining a very liberal 
Charter. He would, therefore, support the amendment, 

The amendment was then put and carried. 

The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. Walker) submitted the Annual Statement of 
Accounts, which showed the Association to be in a prosperous condition. 

The following office-bearers were unanimously elected for the ensuing 


Tensions, Mr. W. Wilson, Berkhampstead, 

Vice-Presidents, Messrs. H. Kidd, H. G. Lepper, J. D. Barford, and A. 
Wheatley. 

Mr. J. P. S. Walker was re-elected Hon. Treasurer, and Mr. H. Kidd, Hon. 
Secretary. 

ee resolved that the next meeting (last Friday in February) be held in 
Reading. 

Mr. F. W. WraGG resumed the adjourned discussion from last meeting on 
Professor Axe’s Paper on ‘The Examination of Horses as to Soundness, 
and the Difficulties and Responsibilities which Attach to It.” Sir Henry 
Simpson, Messrs. Walker, Bariow, W. Wilson, W. Hunting and J. Wilson 
took part. 

A hearty vote of thanks was given to Professor Axe, in response to which 
he said he would be glad to render the Association further help—if help they 
considered it; and if he was at liberty they might always rely upon his 
services. 

A cordial vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Wheatley, the retiring Pre- 
sident, for his services during the year, and for his conduct in the chair that 


day. 
Mr. WHEATLEY acknowledged the compliment, and the meeting terminated. 
H. Kipp, Hon. Sec. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


A special meeting was held at the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
London, on 29th October, the President, F. Raymond, Esq., in the chair. 

A letter was read from Mr. Martin regretting that a previous engagement 
prevented his attendance on this occasion, and letters of resignation were 
received from Messrs. T. S. Price, Newport, Isle of Wight, S. G. Holman, and 
Henry Hogben. 

Mr. BARFORD proposed, and Mr, WrRaGc seconded the election of Messrs. 
Smith and Steel as Hon. Fellows of the Association, in accordance with par 
24 of the Rules of the Association. This resolution was put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously ; and, on the suggestion of the Chairman, the Hon. 
Secretary was instructed to apprise them of their election. 

Mr. T. B. GooDALt gave notice of his intention to move a resolution at the 
next meeting on the grievances of the Hampshire Veterinary Inspectors, and 
explained that his motion was intended to include travelling inspectors also. 
He wished chiefly to deal with the question of the reduction of fees of 
resident inspectors and the travelling expenses of travelling inspectors. His 
resolution would be to bring before this Association the grievances of 
veterinary inspectors, and to move a resolution. 

The Hon. Secretary then read the balance sheet which had been deferred 
from the previous meeting. 
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Auditors Report. 
Mr. WraGG then moved, “ That the report of the auditors be received and 
adopted.” 
Mr. Simpson seconded, and the resolution was put to the meeting, and 
carried unanimously. 


The Resolutions on Rabies. 


Several specimens having been shown by the Chairman and some of the 
members, and commented on, the meeting proceeded to the consideration of 
the letter forwarded from the Central Society xe ‘A New Charter: Is it 
needed ?” and also certain resolutions from the same bedy on the subject of 
rabies, as follows :— 

1. “That this meeting, whilst recognising the possibility of animals other 
than the dog becoming the media of spreading rabies, is of opinion that ina 
large majority of cases, if not the whole, the development of this malady is 
due to the dog.” 

2. “That from abundant evidence gathered in our profession this meeting 
finds that effective muzzling is the most reliable method of stamping out the 
disease.” 

3. “It is advisable that all imported dogs be subjected to a quarantine of 
six months.” 

4. “ That partial or local muzzling of dogs for the eradication of rabies is 
inadequate.” 

The CHAIRMAN thought that the best way of dealing with these proposals 
would be to vote upon them forthwith. If any gentleman belonging to the 
Society wished to make any observation on the “Charter Resolution,” the 
meeting would be pleased to hear him. 

Mr. Simpson did not approve of discussing the resolution at present; it 
would be an endless business. He wished to know what had been done by 
other associations in this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN thought they had merely voted on it. 

Mr. WRaGG mentioned that the Midland Association had merely voted. 

Mr. Kipp said the Royal Counties Association had postponed it. 

The CuHarrMaN said he did nut see that mnch would be gained 'by discus- 
sion. Everybody by this time must have formed an opinion on the subject 
strong enough to prompt him to vote. 

Mr. Simpson failed to see, in the absence of a discussion how, it would be 
possible to form an opinion on the matter. He agreed with the author of a 
pamphlet who said, “ That unless it could be clearly shown a necessity 
existed for the New Charter, it would be folly to take any steps towards 
obtaining it.” Unless a decided majority of the profession were convinced of 
that necessity he suggested it was not expedient. 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out that some cognisance would have to be taken 
of the matter. 

Mr. Simpson said he did not desire to put any impediment in the way of an ex- 
pression of opinion, but it seemed to him that such expression would be value- 
less, inasmuch as only one side of the question had been presented. No doubt 
those who had formed a very decided opinion on the matter would vote in 
favour of the resolution that was passed by the Central, and those who had 
none, or had had no opportunity of hearing both sides of the question, would 
not vote at all, 

Mr. BaRFOoRD could not help thinking that this was a matter of decided 
importance to them as a profession. It was true that at the annual meeting 
the resolution in favour of a New Charter was only carried by a majority of 
two or three, and there were 60 persons present on that occasion. He could 
not call that at all a representative opinion of the general profession. There 
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could be no objection to postponing the question a little longer, when a more 
matured judgment and opinion would have been formed. 

The CHAIRMAN said the resolution was sent to them in order that they 
should vote, and they must either vote or postpone it. 

Mr. GooDALt said he for one had not given serious consideration to the 
matter, and was not ready to give a vote one way or the other. He therefore 
proposed, ‘“‘ That it be postponed to a future meeting.” 

Mr. A. C. PIESSE seconded the resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN then called upon the Secretary to read the resolution for- 
warded by the Central Society, on the subject of rabies. This having been 
done the discussion was opened by 

The Hon, SECRETARY, who said he had some ideas which more especially 
related to the question of muzzling as applied asa remedy. For all practical 
purposes he would support the first resolution which had been forwarded to 
them. He certainly believed the dog was the principal medium of contagion, be- 
cause the cats, the stoats,and the weasels,and other wild and semi-domesticated 
animals which were subject to the disease a rabid dog had considerable 
difficulty in getting at. If once inoculation were thoroughly set up amongst 
those animals mentioned, it would spread like wildfire. On the second 
resolution he put one or two arguments, and would ask the meeting to arrive 
at his opinion. Those arguments would be directed to showing that effective 
muzzling was not to be relied on in stamping out the disease. In the first 
place rabies was not like many other diseases to which the dog was subject, 
which came on with more or less suddenness, Rabies crept up slowly and 
insidiously, and perhaps it would be two or three days after the commence- 
ment of the disease before the animal reached that stage of delirium which 
impelled it to tramp round the country, attacking and biting other animals in 
its way. It must be borne in mind that the muzzle need not be worn in the 
house or on the premises. During the premonitory symptoms of rabies the 
dog showed certain signs of ill-health. It would sulk, get into corners, and 
so on; it would develope a certain quarrelsome disposition, or chase cats, but 
there was nothing which to an ordinary owner would suggest such a serious 
complaint as rabies. Cases have been known where a dog had started from 
home with a muzzle on; but he would make the assertion that it had never 
completed a long march with it. He had had considerable experience with 
rabies and rabid dogs, and had always found, supposing the muzzle were 
on when the first attack at delirium was developed, the dog would most 
effectually break it off or tear it to pieces. No muzzle could be 
kept on a rabid dog unless it were so tight as to choke him. The 
dog would break his claws, paying no regard to the injury inflicted 
on himself, and if one were to put to him a red hot iron it 
would fly at it; its sole endeavour was to get rid of the muzzle 
which was preventing it from the natural instinct of biting, so prominent a 
symptom of the disease. So much for the professional argument. He would 
next give one or two reasons against the use of the muzzle, gathered, 
in the first place, from London. The resolution said muzzling was the 
most effective remedy, Well, they termed it effective because they 
thought it had the effect of decreasing the number of cases. In 1885, 
in December, when, according to some medical gentlemen in London 
who now seemed to lead public opinion on the subject, there was an 
epidemic of Rabies, the then Commissioner of Police, Sir E. Henderson, 
issued an order, in pursuance of the powers conferred upon him, and required 
that from and after the loth day of that month and until the order should be 
withdrawn, all dogs within a radius of six miles from Charing Cross, azd not 
being led by some person (he particularly called their attention to the last 
statement), were to be muzzled. That was the order of Sir Edmund 
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Henderson ; but they would observe there was an alteration—people were 
allowed to lead their dogs. That order expired at the end of 1886. He did 
not regard the statistics of the police as of very much value; they depended 
very largely upon fost-mortems, and he said without any reservation that 
there were no such distinctive Zost-mortem symptoms of Rabies as would 
warrant anyone giving an opinion on that ground alone. In their place he 
would put forward a table of deaths from Hydrophobia, about which there 
could be no doubt, in 1885, which was the year before the muzzling or leading 
order came in. There were twenty-seven deaths from Hydrophobia; the 
following year there were only nine—five in the first quarter, two in the 
second, two in the third, and none in the last. The police regulations were 
then withdrawn. This showed clearly that it was not muzzling that stamped 
out the outbreak, because the people were allowed to lead their dogs. The 
muzzle fer se, was not preventive of Rabies, and that statement was strongly 
supported by the history of the outbreak quoted. During that period, and 
while the police orders were stringently carried out, there were something 
like 40,000 dogs roped into the Dogs’ Home and other places and killed, 
Therefore it was a reasonable thing to assume that all canine diseases would 
show a proportionate diminution. Forty thousand dogs were taken out of 
the streets, dogs of the very class amongst which the disease found its most 
ready victims, the class which furnished the most suitable means for propaga- 
tion, and that very class was brought into the net and destroyed. Gentlemen 
who regarded the muzzle as a perfect instrument often pointed out Berlin as 
a city which showed the good results of muzzling far excellence. He would 
venture to read one or two matters relating to the city of Berlin. Before the 
year 1852 there were no muzzling regulations in force in Berlin; in con- 
sequence of a very severe outbreak of Rabies a muzzling order was con- 
sidered necessary. After this had continued in force for fifteen years the 
disease was found gradually creeping up in the same old way that it did 
before there was any muzzling at all. It was then found necessary to do 
something else, and in order to more efficiently supervise these animals a 
radical alteration was made in the dog laws. From that point the numbers 
of cases were found to go down until, at the present time, Berlin was prac- 
tically free from Rabies. It is clear, however, that this result was not 
obtained by muzzling. Statistics from another continental city would 
support his view that the muzzle by itself was not a preventive of Rabies, 
namely, from the city of Vienna. The regulations in force there, which did 
not include muzzling, had been in existence for twelve or fourteen years, and 
for a lorg period there had not been a single case of Rabies. So that in that 
city the disease had been effectually dealt with without the muzzle. His 
reason for taking up the matter and pressing it so stronglv on the meeting 
was that he did not like to see veterinary surgeons identifying themselves 
with propositions and declarations of such a kind unless they had really 
made up their minds and studied the thing from more than one standpoint. 
Within the past few years there had grown up in London certain societies 
among the members of which were highly scientific men, and also men who 
were not scientific, but he ventured to say they were not the men to exclu- 
sively lead public opinion on the question of dog laws and dog supervision. 
The opinions of medical men should at all times be welcomed and respect- 
fully considered, but when we find representative men of other class speaking 
on the subject with an amount of authority which they would not assume if 
it were a question of bricklaying or carpentering, I think it is time for the 
veterinary profession, whose immediate and intimate business it is to raise 
their voice and to take the legitimate position which belongs to them. He 
would submit the following resolution : 

“ That this meeting is of opinion that muzzling fer se. has no influence in 
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preventing Rabies, and it should be superseded by a comprehensive system 
of registration and numbered badges.” 

The CHAIRMAN said that according to their agenda they were to consider 
the resolutions. They must either negative them first of all or accept them. 

The Hon. SECRETARY moved that the resolutions should be passed, with 
the exception of No. 2. 

Mr. BaRFoRD inquired whether Mr. Hollingham proposed to insert his in 
lieu thereof. 

The Hon. SECRETARY said that was so, 

Mr. T. B, GooDALL remarked that Mr. Hollingham had been speaking all 
the time against muzzling, and yet now proposed to pass resolutions to the 
effect that muzzling should be more strict than ever before. 

The CHAIRMAN did not agree. Mr. Hollingham, as he understood it, was 
against the use of muzzling. Paragraph 2 as sent from the Central Society 
spoke of the effective muzzling as the most reliable method. Mr. Hollingham 
seemed to adopted the other paragraphs, but took exception to paragraph 2, 
wishing to replace it by a resolution of his own. 

Mr. GooDALt said he had written against all the resolutions, and could not 
agree with them at all. There was no authority for saying the whole of the 
malady was due to the dog. 

Mr. HunTING considered matters would be simplified if the meeting took 
the resolutions one at a time. 

The Hon. SEcRETARY then proposed that resolution No. 1, “ That this 
meeting, whilst recognising the possibility of animals other than the dog 
becoming the media of spreading Rabies, is of opinion that in a large majority 
of cases, if not the whole, the development of this malady is due to the dog,” 
be adopted. 

Mr. HunTING seconded. 

Mr. GoopALt wished to say a few words against the resolution before it 
was put to the meeting. They ought not to allow themselves to say positively 
that in the majority of cases the malady was due tothe dog. In his private 
practice he had made a collection of the heads of the different British 
mammals, and most people would be surprised at the amount of disease to be 
found amongst the fauna of England. There were cases quoted of the fox 
having been affected with Rabies. Then the argument was, Did the dog get 
the Rabies from the fox, or vice-versa? He thought it far more likely the dog 
received it from the fox, The disease had existed in England from time 
immemorial, and it was more likely that the smaller fauna, of which such 
little notice was taken, kept the virus in the country. Mr. Hollingham did 
not give, by any means, all the symptoms of Rabies. There was the paralytic 
form, there was the dog simply losing power, and not able to walk. Taking 
all circumstances into consideration he failed to see that there was any 
authority for saying, “that in the large majority of cases, if not the whole, 
the development of the malady was due to the dog.” He would vote against 
the resolution. 

Mr. HuntinG said the question before them was not the origin but the 
spread of the disease. They perfectly well knew that other animals might 
be affected. Undoubtedly the spread of the disease was due to the dog 
more than to any other animal. 

Mr. GoopaLt disputed it. Who was to say that the dog was not bitten by 
the weasel, the mouse, the stoat, or one of those smaller animals ? Certainly 
the dog was a means of developing aud spreading Rabies, but it was not 
the only animal, afd if they were to look more closely into the smaller 
animals ofcreation, even into the flies, they would find many things they 
now knew little about. 

The Hon. SEcRETARY explained that his object had not been to describe 
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the whole of the symptoms of Rabies but merely just so far as they bore out 
his theory of the dog engendering the disease in the house, and then propa- 
gating it outside without a muzzle on. 

Mr. GoopALt said that when they found the dog affected in some mysterious 
way, they could surmise the disease had been conveyed to the dog by some 
animal or other, 

Mr. Simpson agreed with the last speaker that they should be slow to 
express an opinion which might guide the Legislature in making a hard and 
fast act for the guidance of the general public. In voting upon this matter, 
they must simply be guided by the results of the personal experience and 
observation, and from the information that had been placed before them 
vetbally or by books. It was quite possible that the animals referred to by 
Mr. Goodall might be the subjects of Rabies. Still they had very little reliable 
information upon that matter. Hewas certainly of opinion that other animals 
besides the dog might spread Rabies, but undoubtedly the dog was the means 
of spreading it more than any other. He believed that many cases of Rabies 
were spread by cats, and of course it would be impossible to muzzle cats. At 
the same time he quite believed that muzzling had done a considerable 
amount of good. He should vote for the continuance of the muzzling order. 

The Ist resolution was then put to the meeting, and carried with one dis- 
sentient. 

Mr. GoopaLt then spoke on the resolution, and said there never had been 
effective muzzling, and where the “ abundant evidence ” spoke of came from 
he was at a lossto understand. If there existed effective muzzling it must 
be continued. A dog should always be muzzled so that he could not bite. 
Effective muzzling would mean that the dog was a/ways muzzled. But not 
the dog only—all carnivorousanimals. The arguments about Berlin, put for- 
ward by Mr. Hollingham, were very remarkable. Although all the dogs were 
muzzled, still the disease was never stamped out, and it was certain that it 
was impossible to stamp out anything indigenous to the land. As well might 
they make a law to stamp out nettles. All the farmers in the country might 
agree to the law, and do the best they could, but it would be absolutely 
impossible to stamp them out. So with these germs of disease ; with all the 
effective muzzling in the world it could not be stamped out, because it was 
indigenous to these islands. They had never had effective muzzling, and 
there was no authority for saying that there was “abundant evidence.” Nine 
out of ten dogs that had been muzzled had died just the same as those with- 
out it. He would therefore propose a resolution to leave out paragraph 2, as 
there was no “ abundant evidence” before them. 

Mr. HunTING would not object to the second resolution, although he was 
inclined to support its being slightly modified. The paragraph really con- 
cerned muzzling. Mr. Hollingham’s speech really concerned the muzzle. 
Authorities only used the muzzle with all the registrations accompanying 
muzzling. He believed that if they had some mark of recognition other than 
the muzzle (saya piece of blue ribbon tied on the end of the dog’s tail), any- 
thing that would be a notification that the dog was protected, and that the 
owner was obeying the law, or was not obeying the law, it would do as well 
as the muzzle. He did not believe that the muzzle in one case out of a 
hundred had directly stopped a rabid dog from biting anybody ; and now 
that they had read the experiments recently performed by some French 
savants, showing that a rabid dog was capable of infecting other animals 
three days before anybody could see anything wrong, it did seem a little 
illogical to stick to this muzzling. They knew perfectly well that where no 
regulations were in force the disease spread. Where muzzling was thoroughly 
adopted the disease ceased, but they had not yet tried the intermediate 
course, excepting in Sir Charles Warren’s rule of London, and there was 
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no getting over the fact that Sir Charles Warren did stamp it out by a 
mixture of muzzling and “ proper control.” The great thing was that people 
should look after their dogs. The best thing to do was to have some law 
which came into force immediately with the appearance of a diseased 
dog. The weak point in the present administration was that the dog had to 
to be found, and the place declared infected. There should be a law that 
immediately on the appearance of a rabid dog the place where he was found 
and an area for four miles round should become an infected area, In that 
way the outbreak would probably be stopped at the commencement, 

Mr. GooDALL mentioned an experience he had recently had in Bourne- 
mouth where the muzzling order had been in vogue for six months. The dog 
was pronounced rabid some three weeks before, and he (Mr. Goodall) was 
sent for in a great hurry to examine a child that had been bitten a week or 
ten days before. A young doctor was called in who had no hesitation in 
declaring the disease Hydrophobia, and was perfectly willing to give a certifi- 
cate to that effect. At the Zost-mortem it turned out the child had not been 
bitten at all, and there was not a sympton of Hydrophobia about the case—it 
was simply a case of convulsions. That was how scares got about. 

The Hon. SEcRETARY wished to reply to the remark that had been made, 
that muzzling had stamped out the disease. He had tried to show that 
it was the police regulations which accompanied the muzzling, and without 
which the muzzle would have failed. If they had a perfect system of regis- 
stration and supervision in place of muzzling, every owner would have to pay 
his licence, and could be identified at once. There were thousands of dogs 
which would not be kept if the licence was absolutely and invariably 
enforced. Many pecple would rather give up keeping their dog than pay 
7s. 6d., and, that being so, they would at once get rid of thousands of dogs, 
and, of course, the fewer the number, the fewer amongst which the disease 
could make its appearance. 

Mr. Simpson agreed with the previous speaker that they had had no 
experience of the effectual muzzling of dogs. It would be absurd to call the 
present system effective. Certainly effectual muzzling would be a very 
reliable method, but they had yet to have experience of it. Consequently 
they could not be in a position to say whether it was the best remedy or not. 
The partial muzzling of dogs which had gone on for some time had not much 
to do with stamping out the disease. He agreed with Mr, Hollingham that 
to the police regulations they were mainly indebted for the stamping-out of 
the disease, and not to the actual muzzling of the dog. They would all agree 
that it was an excellent idea of the Central Society to send such resolutions 
an they had for the opinion of other societies. 

The 2nd resolution was then put by the Chairman, with a result that an 
equal number voted in favour of it and against it. 

The Hon. SECRETARY said he had framed a resolution which might recon- 
cile both parties. Mr. Hunting had also framed a resolution which tallied 
with his to a certain extent, and he (the Hon. Secretary) would be content 
to adopt Mr. Hunting’s in place of his own, and it would probably meet with 
general approval. The amendment was as follows :— 

“That all local regulations would be made more effective by the adoption 
of a general system of registration and a compulsory wearing by all dogs of 
a distinguishing collar or numbered badge.” 

Mr. GoopALL suggested the addition of a clause to the effect that a 
registered number should be supplied to the owner of a dog with the 
granting of every licence. This number, with a registered Government 
mark, should be worn in the form of a medal, and it should be understood 
that the dogs should be classed as sporting and non-sporting, there should be 
no distinction. 
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The CHAIRMAN pointed out that the advantage of Mr. Hollingham’s propo- 
sal was that it could be tacked on to that forwarded by the Central Society, 
and would prevent any deadlock over the 2nd resolution. Unless they 
framed the resolutions very carefully they would stultify themselves before 
the Central Society. 

Mr. GoopaLt failed to see how they could pass the resolution as sent by 
the Central Society, because the profession had really never had “ abundant 
evidence ”—they had never had effective muzzling. 

Mr. HUNTING pointed out that the more effective it had been, the more 
effective had been the result. 

Mr. SIMPSON was not sure that it was due to muzzling. 

The CuHarrMAN then put the amended resolution, as proposed by Mr. Hol- 
lingham, with the addition of the words, “ All dogs, sporting or otherwise,’ 
and on being put to the meeting this proposal was found to meet with unani- 
mous approval. 

The Hon. SECRETARY proposed the adoption of the 3rd paragraph. This 
was seconded and put to the meeting, and carried unanimously. The 4th 
paragraph was also agreed to without discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN read a short and interesting paper, entitled “A Case of 
Brain Disease,” after which the proceedings terminated. 

The members subsequently dined together at the Holborn Restaurant. 

E, A. Hotitincuam, Hon. Sec. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
THE quarterly meeting of this Association was held in the County Hotel, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, on November 21st, the President, J. W. T. Moore, 
Esq., in the Chair, There were also present: Messrs, C. Stephenson, J. E, 
Peele, D. Dudgeon, D. Macgregor, G. R. Dudgeon, J. Wheatley, G. M 
Mitchell, J. Gofton, W. Awde, D. Macgregor, H. Hunter, A. Hunter, J. 
Nisbet, and the Secretary; also Councillor J. A. Batey, and J. Arup, 
visitors. 

Letters of regret for being absent were read from Dr. G. Murray; Pro- 
a Walley and McCall; Messrs. T. Greaves, G. Elphick, and W. J. 

ulvey. 

The PRESIDENT then made a few congratulatory remarks on Mr, J. E, 
Peele’s restoration to health after his prolonged illness. Mr. PEELE feelingly 
responded. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as members of the Association, 

and elected unanimously. Messrs. J. Aitken, D. Macgregor, and T. Aitken, 


of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Election of Officers. 

Mr. DuDGEON proposed, and Mr. WHEATLEY seconded, that Mr. A. Hunter 
be the Presideat for the ensuing year. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Gorton proposed, and Mr. McGREGOR, of Bedlington, seconded, that 
Messrs. G. Elphick, and G. R. Dudgeon be the Vice-Presidents. Carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. G. R. DupGEon proposed the re-election of the Secretary. Carried 
unanimously. 

The Auditors, Messrs. G. Elphick and W. Hunter, were also unanimously 
re-elected. The Dinner Committee to consist of the President, Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Elphick and the Secretary. 


Joint Meeting with the S. Durham and N.Y.V.A, 


Mr. J. Gorton then brought forward his motion with reference to a joint- 
meeting of this Association with the South Durham and North Yorkshire 


ass? 
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Association :—“ That the Secretary of the Association be instructed to com- 
municate with the Secretary of the South Durham and North Yorkshire 
Veterinary Association with a view to arranging a mutual meeting, at a time 
and place suitable to both.” He said it would be a great help to both 
Associations to have a united gathering of both bodies, say once a year. 

Mr. G. R. DUDGEON seconded the motion and said it was a sensible course 
to adopt, and he thought it would improve the harmony of both Associa- 
tions. 

Mr. AwbE said that although he could not pledge himself on behalf of his 
Association, he felt it would be a good thing, and of advantage to every- 


y: 

The PRESIDENT also supported Mr, Gofton's motions, after which it was 
put to the meeting, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. GorToN next proposed and Mr. G. R. DupDGEON seconded, that the 
President, Vice-Presidents, and Secretary be the committee to carry out the 
necessary arrangements with the other Association. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. D, DuDGEON gave notice of his intention to propose at the next 
meeting an alteration of the rule fixing the day of meeting of this Associa- 
tion. 

The following papers were read :— 


THE WORKING OF THE NEW PLEURO-PNEUMONIA ACT AND ORDERS. 


MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—I have been requested by our esteemed 
Secretary, Mr, Hancock, to bring before you in a short paper a few remarks 
upon the working of the new Pleuro-pneumonia Act and Orders. As you 
are aware, in July last, much to the delight of everyone who had made a 
special study of Pleuro-pneumonia, an Act of Parliament was passed, called 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Pleuro-pneumonia Act, 1890. By this 
Act Pleuro-pneumonia, so far as slaughter and compensation were concerned. 
was transferred from local authorities to the Board of Agriculture. By this 
transference uniformity of action, which is all important, became ensured, 
and compensation for slaughter, instead of being a charge upon local rates, 
became a charge upon the National Exchequer. This Act came into force 
on the Ist September, and the Board of Agriculture naturally made such 
arrangements as they, in their judgment, doubtless thought best calculated 
to carry out its working details. It is these arrangements that, in certain 
quarters, have caused discontent and fault finding. Let me say at once that 
I am not one of those who think that the working details of the Acts are 
perfect. I believe that, with experience, they will be improved, but I recog- 
nise the truth of the old saying that ‘those who pay the piper have a right 
to choose the tune.” I will now briefly direct your attention to the system 
by which the Act is being carried out, In the first place, anumber of gentle- 
men were appointed as travelling inspectors, and because these gentlemen 
were not qualified veterinary surgeons, a certain amount of grumbling has 
been raised against them. I, for one, can see no just reason to find fault 
with the appointments ; on the contrary, I believe that the gentlemen ap- 
pointed are well qualified to carry out the work that is entrusted to them, 
z.é., to ascertain what the boundaries of an infected place should be, what 
cattle have been in contact with diseased cattle or otherwise exposed to in- 
fection, to report this information to the Board of Agriculture; and, after- 
wards, the orders of the Board, as to slaughter, cleansing, etc., are carried 
out under their direction. This, you will see, is entirely and clearly separ- 
ated from the duties of the veterinary surgeons. Previous to the Act coming 
into force an Order, called “The Pleuro-pneumonia Order of 1890,” was 
issued, and in the form of instructions—a sort of A B C guide—a circular, 
entitled “ General Procedure under the Act,” was also sent cut. The Order 
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revokes a number of former orders —it defines the duty of the police, of the 
inspector, and of the owner. It deals with movement in, or into, or out of, 
infected places or circles ; and, amongst other thiags, it continues the power 
of local authorities to make such restrictions upon the movements of cattle 
into their respective districts as they may think advisable. I have heard no 
complaint against this order ; everyone appears to be satisfied with it. Per- 
haps it has not been very carefully examined, or perhaps it is somewhat 
clouded by legal technicalities. This is not so, however, with the modest- 
looking “General Procedure under theAct,” which, like a carefully-prepared 
dissection, reveals at a glance the naked machinery by which the Act is to 
be worked. It is this plain, matter-of-fact statement that has caused much 
unnecessary dissatisfaction. In my humble opinion this order is not all that 
it might have been, but what surprises me most is, that what I consider its 
weakest part has been, to a great extent, overlooked, and what I consider its 
safest and strongest part, namely, the sending to London of the lungs of the 
first animal slaughtered—condemned, I can see no just objection to sending 
the lungs to London, and surely the officers of the Board of Agriculture, with 
their vast experience of the past, have a perfect right, and are fully justified 
in satisfying themselves that the funds they have to administer are honestly 
applied to the purpose they were intended for. Now let us see how the 
members of our profession are affected by the new orders as compared to 
the position they held under the old Act of 1878. Section 16 (5) of the old 
Act says “local authorities sia// enquire into the correctness of the inspec- 
tor’s declaration with the assistance and advice of a veterinary inspector, or 
person qualified according to the Act.” This clause necessitated local 
authorities to appoint veterinary inspectors, who, in addition to other duties, 
became responsible, to a large extent, for the effectual carrying out of the 
Pleuro-pneumonia orders. Upon them devolved the often difficult duty of 
diagnosing and distinguishing between true Pleuro-pneumonia and other 
diseases that were associated with somewhat similar symptoms. Some, my- 
self included, had power, under certain conditions, to slaughter one animal as 
a test case, and in slaughtering out infected herds they had power to reject or 
destroy such carcases, which, either from disease or want of condition, were, 
in their opinion, not fit for human food. Under the new order some uncer- 
tainty exists as to the exact position of the veterinary inspector, but I take it 
that, under section 6, ‘' Existing regulations of local authorities,” and section 
9, “‘ Duty of inspector,” the duty of the inspectors as defined in section 16 (5) 
of the 1878 Act is continued. But, however this may be, I can assure you 
that the life of the old veterinary inspector was not all pleasure and sunshine; 
for in addition to the responsible position he held, he had often disagreeable 
duties to perform—duties which lead to unavoidable friction, and in some 
cases he was looked upon as a monopolist who usurped the ordinary work of 
the veterinary surgeon. To those who held the latter view, the new pro- 
cedure order will be a great relief, for under it the veterinary inspector is 
entirely superseded by a veterinary surgeon. The inspector may or may not 
consult a veterinary surgeon before declaring a place infected, but under no 
circumstances will slaughter take place until the Board of Agriculture have 
ordered it, and it will then be done under the supervision of a veterinary 
surgeon, who will forward the lurgs to London. He will also have to 
examine and report upon all the other cattle on the premises, and if the test 
case prove to be Pleuro-pneumonia, he, ¢4e veterinary surgeon, will be in- 
structed to at once cause to be valued and slaughtered all the remaining 
cattle, that, in his opinion, are diseased, Finally, in slaughtering out in- 
fected herds, ¢/e veterinary surgeon is to condemn any carcase that is con- 
sidered by him to be unfit for human food; at the same time it is not his 
duty or within his power to certify that any carcases are fit for human food. 
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I may state that when carcases are sent for sale, a special notice is given 
that the carcases must on no account be offered for sale until they have been 
inspected by the sanitary or meat inspector. Now, whatever the old 
veterinary inspectors may think of the new ordlers, I feel sure that you will 
agree with me that the members of the profession generally have good 
reasons to congratulate themselves upon the altered conditions. They will 
now have the opportunity of doing the work that for years they have seen go 
past them—they will have the honour of doing their part in freeing our 
country from a foreign disease—a disease that for fifty years has devastated 
our herds, and has cost the country untold wealth. Those gentlemen who 
are called upon to carry out the work will, I believe, be well paid, and I trust 
that they will perform their duties in a way that will bring honour not 
only to themselves, but to the profession at large. Whilst still keeping 
in view the old adage, ‘That those who pay the piper have a right to 
choose the tune,” stil, [ think that as an “old hand,” I may be allowed to 
mention certain alterations and additions which, in my opinion, would be 
improvements to the new orders, 

In the first place, I think that the time has come when the power 
given to local authorities to make restrictions upon the movement of 
cattle should be withdrawn. During the old régime, owing to want of 
uniformity, the power was valuable, but now, when the country is under one 
central authority, and the slaughter-order is promptly and uniformly carried 
out, local restrictions are not required, and I believe that their continuance 
would lead to bad results. The Board of Agriculture alone are acquainted 
with all the known centres of disease, and, believing as I do that these known 
centres will be effectually dealt with by them, | consider that they, and they 
only, should have the power to restrict the movements of cattle. They can 
close places, circles, areas, districts, and even countries ; and if all dangerous 
centres are closed by them—and [ believe that they will be—there can be no 
necessity to hamper trade and cause ill-feeling against the Act by allowing 
local authorities to close a whole county for, perhaps, one centre of disease 
which has been already promptly dealt with by the central authority. 

In the next place, I think that before a provisionally infected place, with its 
accompanying circle of half a mile, is declared—a proceeding which is a very 
serious thing for the district in which it occurs—the inspector should be 
compelled to call in the aid of a veterinary surgeon; and further that the 
veterinary surgecn should have power, under certain conditions, to slaughter 
one animal as a test case, the lungs in every such case, whether affected with 
Pleuro-pneumonia or any other disease, or if even free from disease, to be 
sent to London for examination. 

To make the orders really efficient I have no hesitation in saying that a 
penal clause is required. There can be no doubt about this, for if all the 
centres of disease were now known the work of extermination would indeed 
be short and simple. It is the hidden centres which will prolong the work ; 
I would, therefore, like to see a compulsory notification clause introduced, 
which would be binding alike upon owners, veterinary surgeons, practitioners, 
and slaughter-men, and the neglect of which should lead to very severe 
punishment. 

Finally, gentlemen, I would remind you, and that in no egotistical spirit, 
but in the hope, and in the belief that it will ace upon you as an incentive to 
persevere, and to have a perfect faith in your wtimate success in stamping 
out Pleuro-pneumonia, that the work now being done by the Board of 
Agriculture has been done—and that with perfect success—in the City of 
Newcastle, and in the County of Northumberland for the last twelve years. It 
has been carried out in a liberal spirit, without decimating the cattle of the 
district, and that at a cost of only the one-twentieth of a penny in the pound 
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on the rates. It has been carried out with the most positive advantage to 
stock-owners, ratepayers, and flesh-consumers; and, gentlemen, what has 
been done in this district can be done, and will be done, all over the 
Kingdom. 
NoTEs ON ENDOCARDITIS IN THE Pic. 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—The history, and the symptoms of 
om observed in the pigs from which I obtained these hearts, is briefly as 

ollows :— 

On July roth I was requested to see two pigs supposed to be suffering from 
Swine Fever, at Low Walker ; they belonged to one owner, and I will define 
them as No. 1 and No. 2. 

They were good looking, evidently well bred, about seven months old, and 
fat. They had been bought in Newcastle Market when quite young, out of 
one pen, and from their resemblance to each other there was good reason to 
believe that they were brothers, and of one litter. They were in a clean, 
warm sty, and from kind treatment they were remarkably docile to handle—in 
fact they were regular pets. 

No. 1 was told had been ill twelve days. There were patches of discoloura- 
tion upon the ears and the back, his legs were paralysed, the bowels were 
constipated, the appetite was good, and when he heard his attendant ap- 
proach he opened his mouth and was ted with a spoon ; he was said to have 
got fatter since his illness began; the temperature was 103°. No. 2 had been 
ill three days, his symptoms were similar to those of No. 1, except that he 
had not lost the use of his legs. Both pigs had received several doses of 
castor oil and jalap. 

As I saw none of the usual symptoms of Swine Fever I left, but requested 
the inspector to report to me any changes that might take place in their con- 
dition ; this he did, and from time to time I heard that the pigs were better 
and doing well. 

On the 23rd August I received notice that No. 1 pig was dead, and that 
No. 2 pig was much worse. Upon visiting the place I was told that since my 
last visit both pigs had done well up to three days ago, when both became 
very ill again ; that extensive desquamation of the cuticle of both pigs, but 
particularly No. 1, had taken place, and that No. 2 pig had spent much of his 
time licking the eyes, nostrils and mouth of his companion. 

Post-mortem on No. 1.—The ears, tail, and patches on back much dis- 
coloured, and there were signs of sloughing; no eruption on belly, inside of 
thighs, breast or throat, and no swelling of the throat. The internal organs 
were, with the exception of the lungs and heart, in a normal condition. The 
lungs were slightly enlarged, pallid and emphysematous, and the valves of the 
heart, as you have seen, were extensively diseased. There was some effusion 
into the thorax but no adhesions. 

No. 2 pig lingered on until the 30th August, and the Zost-mortem appear- 
ances found in him were exactly the same as those found in No. 1. Both 
pigs were quite fat when they died. No.1 was said to have “slept away,” 
No. 2 to have “ died hard,” squealing and struggling. 

In my investigations into the diseases of pigs, I have often found small 
vegetations upon the valves of the heart but, as there was always other and 
sufficient causes to account for death I attached little importance to them— 
this is not so however with the cases I have brought before you to-day, for as 
you have seen, the vegetations are of great bulk, and there is an absence of 
any other cause to account for death. 

The congested condition of the extremities, and patches on the back, I look 
upon as the result of defective circulation, and the same cause will, in my 
opinion, account for the emphysematous condition of the lungs and the effusion 


into the thorax. 
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The point of imp >rtanc2in the cases is causation, and knowing that some 
observers look upon vegetations upon the valves of the heart as being in some 
way connected with Swine Fever, the questions that have occurred to me 
are— 

I. Were these pigs suffering from some unrecognised form of Swine Fever. 

II. Were the valves of the heart primarily affected, and if so was it due to 
heredity ? if not, then what other causes have been in operation ? 

Since the foregoing notes were written I have unexpectedly met with 
another similar case. 

On the 12th inst. I was requested to se2 a pig at Biggs Main. On arriving 
there I found two pigs in a sty, one was seven months old, the other four 
months; their home and surroundings were not so clean and comfortable as 
they ought to have been, but they were no worse than many similar places 
in the country. The larger pig was the invalid ; the whole of the upper half 
of his body from head to tail was black and purple coloured, the ears were 
deathly cold and moist, the bowels had been constipated but had been 
relieved by medicine; there was no cough, neither was their any loss of 
power in the legs. He had been ill five days; the illness began suddenly, 
and was not preceded by lameness; he had eaten nothing since the illness 
began exceept a small quantity of coals. 

I saw no trace of Swine Fever, neither did I diagnose endocarditis, but I 
saw that his lease of life was a short one, and not considering it a case that 
required further attention from me, I instructed the inspector (Stoker, of 
Wallsend) who has had a large experience in the Jost-mortem examination 
of pigs, to make an examination after death and report results tome. This 
he did on the 14th inst., and this is the heart, marked No. 3, belonging to the 
pig. In his report, he says, in addition to the diseased heart, I thought the 
liver was larger than it ought to be, and there was some effusion into the 
abdomen ; the intestines, stomach and lungs were healthy. 

Discolouration of the skin of the pig is not, in my opinion, a diagnostic 
symptom of any special value, it is common to many diseases. I have seen 
itin connection with Indigestion, constipated bowels, worms in the alimentary 
canal, in diseased conditions of the lungs and liver, and, as the cases I have 
brought before you this day proves, it is also found in cases of Endocarditis. 

Looking back, I am strongly inclined to believe that Endocarditis is more 
common in the pig than we have ever thought, and further, that it is more 
common in the pig than in any other of our patients. In makiag fost-mortems 
we are, I am afraid, too apt to pass over the heart and think it healthy if its 
external appearances are normal; if this is so, then the question again comes 
to the front, why are pigs so subject to Endocarditis. 


NoTEs ON THE CONDITION OF THREE HEARTS TAKEN FROM Pics DEAD OF 
ENDOCARDITIS. 


Nak:d Eye Appearances. 


No, 1. Externally this heart presents a normal appearance. There are no 
signs of inflammation of the pericardium, and the heart substance itself 
appears to be healthy. The right auricle contains a slightly adherent de- 
colourised clot; the lining membrane is healthy. The right ventricle and 
both the tricuspid and mitral valves are normal. The left auricle contains no 
clot. The lining membrane is slightly roughened at several points just above 
the opening into the ventricle, and there are a few vegetations the size of a 
pin’s head firmly adherent to it just above the insertion of the bases of the 
mitral valves. The internal surface of each of the mitral valves 
is occupied by a firmly adherent nodular mass about the size of a 
small walnut. The edges of the va'ves all round these masses 
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are occupied by smaller vegetations ot different sizes, but similar in 
appearance to the large ones; so that the whole of this surface of 
the valves is concealed by them. The space taken up by these masses is 
so great that the auriculo-ventricular opening is nearly blocked up by them 
and before death only a very small stream of blood can have passed from the 
auricle to the ventricle. The valves must have been kept constantly pressed 
against the wall cf the ventricle, and can have been scarcely able to move at 
all just before death. On the outer surface of the mitral valves, and on that 
part of the lining membrane of the left ventricle with which the valves when 
open come in contact, there are several small vegetations. In cutting through 
one of the large vegetations it appears to consist of two parts, a central part 
which has a smooth shining surface on section, is firm in consistence, and 
resembles young fibrous or scar-tissue in appearance. This is enclosed by a 
layer about one-eighth of an inch in thickness, white in colour, somewhat 
rough and granular on its outer surface, very similar in appearance to a diph- 
theritic membrane. On the internal surface of one of the aortic valves there 
is a vegetation the size of a split pea, and on one of the others some smaller 
ones. The left ventricle is otherwise normal in appearance. 

No, 2. This heart is affected in almost exactly the same way as No. 1. In 
it also the right side of the heart is healthy and the mitral valves are affected. 
There are vegetations on the internal surface of each of the aortic valves, 
each being about the size of a pea. 

No. 3. This heart is affected by a disease similar to that in the other two. 
Here, however, all the valves of the heart are affected. The tricuspid valves 
are affected in the same degree as the mitral valves in the other two hearts. 
There are vegetations also on the pulmonary valves. The mitral valves are 
only slightly affected, but are specially interesting as they show the disease 
in its earlier stages. There are vegetations also on the aortic valves, so that 
this heart differs trom the other two in that (1) all the valves are affected ; 
(2) That the stress of the affection has fallen more on the tricuspid than on 
the mitral valves. 

Microscopical Appearances. 

In sections of the vegetations in heart Ne. 1 stained with logwood, the 
central part is seen to consist of young connective tissue with numerous 
darkly stained nuclei. This is surrounded by an outer layer which has no 
definite structure, but presents much the same appearance as a layer of un- 
organised lymph. In sections stained by Gram’s method, this outer layer is 
seen to contain large numbers of bacilli. As we have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining cultures of these bacilli we are unable to say more than 
that they are present in the vegetations. It it probable that they are the 
cause of the disease, and if this should prove to be the case it will be neces- 
sary to find out if they are identical with the bacilli of Swine Fever or not. 

A very interesting discussion took place on Mr. Stephenson’s paper, in 
which most of the gentlemen present took part, and the remarks made were 
certainly in favour of the opinions expressed by the author of the paper, and 
also with a few suggestions made by him with a view to slight additions 
being made to the Act. 

Unfortunately Dr. Murray was absent, and the discussion on “ Endocarditis 
in the Pig ” was adjourned until the next meeting, it being necessary, if it can 
be arranged, for Dr. Murray to have other specimens, so as to enable him to 
complete his microscopical examinations. It is also anticipated that he will 
be present at the Annual meeting in February and take part in the discussion, 
which will undoubtedly prove instructive and interesting. 

A hearty vote of thanks was given to Mr. Stephenson for his paper. 

Mr. STEPHENSON, in replying, said he was only too happy to do all in his 
power for the interest of the profession. 


Gelinas. 
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A vote of thanks was also given to the President for his conduct in the 
chair during the year. 

The PRESIDENT replied suitably, and the proceedings were brought to a 
close. W. AsuTon Hancock, Secretary. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
At the meeting held on December 1oth, Sir JoHN THoROLD (Chairman) 
stated that Professor Brown had presented the following report :— 

Pleuro-pneumonia.—In the four weeks ended November 29th, twenty- 
seven fresh outbreaks of this disease occurred in Great Britain, in the 
counties of Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Essex, Lanark, Lancaster, London, 
Middlesex, Renfrew, and York (N.R.). During this period about 1,755 cattle 
were slaughtered by order of the Board of Agriculture; this includes the 
actually diseased animals, and also those which had been in contact with 
them, or otherwise exposed to the risk of infection. 

Anthrax.—During the month of November sixteen fresh outbreaks of 
Anthrax were reported in Great Britain, fifteen of them in England, in the 
counties of Cornwall, Hants, Lencaster, Lincoln (Holland), Norfolk, 
Northampton, Nottingham, Sussex (East), Wilts, and York (W.R.). The 
outbreak in Scotland took place in Wigtownshire. The total number of 
animals attacked was fifty-five—viz, fifty-one in England and four in 
Scotland. One diseased animal was killed, fifty-four died, and one 
recovered. 

Swine Fever.—The total number of outbreaks of this disease reported in 
Great Britain during November was 401, or an average of 100 per week. 
This is a considerable decrease as compared with the weekly returns for the 
third quarter of the year, in which the average was over 130 per week. The 
number of pigs attacked in the four weeks was 3,255 ; the number of diseased 
pigs killed was 1,413, while 1,384 diseased swine died, 227 recovered, and 
761 remained alive when the last published return was made up. 

Experiments are now being carried on at the Royal Veterinary College to 
test the alleged contagious nature of Foot-rot; and a flock of sheep, among 
which the disease exists, is under observation. Investigations into the life 
history of the Lung-worm in lambs and calves are not yet completed, but a 
Teport on the results of the inquiry up to the present time wil! be included in 
the Annual Report of the Coilege for the year 1890. 

In reference to the treatment of the :\Lung-worm disease, it may be 
remarked that the well-known remedies, oil of turpentine, carbolic acid, 
sulphuric ether, and chloroform have been used for some years with a fair 
degree of success, provided that the medical treatment has in all cases been 
supplemented by good management, liberal rations, and shelter from cold and 
wet. A mixture containing ten to fifteen drops of carbolic acid, chloroform 
fifteen to twenty drops, turpentine twenty to thirty drops, with one to two 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil may be given—the smaller doses to a lamb, and 
the larger to a calf—every day for three or four days in succession with 
advantage. 

An application has been made for a sufficient quantity of Dr. Koch’s lymph 
to test its action on tuberculous cattle, chiefly with a view to the diagnosis 
of the disease, in which, judging from experiment on small animals and in 
the human subject, it promises to afford very valuable aid. 

The Committee had further considered the question of Foot-rot in sheep, 
and the experiments which had been carried out at the Royal Veterinary 
College as to its contagious or non-contagious character. A discussion had 
arisen upon Dr. Koch's recent discoveries in their relation to Tuberculosis in 
the lower animals, and it had been agreed to represent to the Journal Com- 
mittee the desirableness of an article cr articles in the Journal, detailing the 
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experiments which had already been carried out in this country, and giving 
the results of any experiments that might in future be made with Dr. 
Koch's lymph, when a supply should have been procured. Professor 
Crookshank undertook to prepare these articles if requested to do so by the 
Journal Committee. A letter had been received from the Executive Com- 
mittee of the proposed British Institute of Preventive Medicine, appealing to 
the Society for pecuniary assistance in support of the Institute, which was 
intended to deal with the prevention and cure of the infectious diseases of 
the domestic animals as well as those of man. The Committee recommended 
that the Secretary be instructed to reply that the Society was already 
engaged in the prosecution of researches similar to those proposed to be 
carried on by the Institute, by means of its annual grant to the Royab 
Veterinary College, and that while the Council had every sympathy with the 
objects of the Institute, they did not see their way to make further grants of 
money for the purpose indicated in the appeal. A letter had been received 
formally expressing the willingness of the Farriers’ Company to provide the 
two first prizes of £6 each, together with the freedom of the Company, in 
the horse-shoeing competition at Doncaster ; and the Master of the Company 
had verbally reported to the Committee that the General Registration Com- 
mittee would admit to the Register of Shoeing Smiths, without charge, all 
the prize-winners and commended competitors in the same competition. A 
letter had been received from Mr. C. Hedworth Golledge, accepting the 
appointment of Provincial Veterinary Surgeon for the county of Dorset, in 
succession to Mr. Vessey, resigned. All the £500 voted to the Committee 
for the current year had been granted to the Royal Veterinary College, and 
the Committee had incurred additional expenses to the amount of £55 os. 5d. 
They moved for a grant for the year 1891 of £600, of which £500 should be 
allocated to the Royal Veterinary College for the study of comparative 
pathology and bacteriology. 


Arnw WGeterinarp Departurent, 


War Office, December 12, 1890. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to give orders for the following 
appointment to the Distinguished Service Order, in recognition of the 
services of the undermentioned officer during the late Chin-Lushai Expedi- 
tion, viz. :— 

Veterinary-Surgeon, First Class, Joshua Arthur Nunp, F.R.C.V.S., Veter- 
inary Department. 

This is a well-merited reward, and the first that has been obtained for a 
Veterinary Officer serving under the Indian Government, notwithstanding the 
urgent claims of many who have served in that country. 

We understand that her Majesty has signed a new Statute making officers 
of the Army Veterinary Department eligible for the Military Division of the 
Order of the Bath. Hitherto there has been no provision for their inclusion 
in this division, though by a mistake Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon Meyrick 
was included. The Department is to be congratulated upon the removal of 
this, the last barrier to equality with all the other branches of the Army. 


Obituary. 


Professor Violet, of the Lyons Veterinary School, died recently at a com- 
paratively early age. He was greatly esteemed as a teacher and an accom- 
plished veterinarian. Since 1881 he had occupied the chair of clinical 
surgery, and some of his professional papers have attracted much attention. 
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The principal of these are: Eiudes sur la fievre Vitulaire; La Fluxion 
periodique ; L’Arret rotulien Simulant une luxation ; La Pneumo-enterite des 
fourrages, etc., and he assisted Saint-Cyr in the second edition of his 7raite 
dobstetrique. 

On October 12th there died at the Ville-Evrard Asylum, France, M. 
Renaudin, a retired military veterinary surgeon, aged 105 years, 9 months, 
and 7 days. Soon after obtaining his diploma at Cologne, he joined a regi- 
ment of Hussars, and was at the battle of Jena, and nearly all the campaigns 
during the First Empire—Eylau, Friedland, Waterloo, etc. He also served 
in the first expedition to Algeria. To the last he retained all his faculties, 
though four years ago he began to complain that his legs were so weak 
that he could not ascend the chapel stairs to attend mass. He never 
smoked tobacco. 


Hotes and News, 


PaPER HorsE-SHOES.—It is stated that considerable attention is just now 
being devoted in German military circles to the substitution for the iron horse- 
shoe of a compressed paper shoe, for which it is claimed that, in addition to 
elasticity, it has the valuable property of being insensible to the action of 
water and stable liquids. The following are some details of the new system 
of shoeing. The new shoe consists of leaves of parchmented paper, 
rendered impermeable by means of oil of turpentine, strongly stuck together 
by a special mixture (mixture of Venice turpentine, whiting, lacquer, and 
litharged linseed oil). These leaves ot paper are then shaped by means of a 
stamp. The shoe is afterwards subjected to strong hydraulic pressure, and, 
when dry, is finished with the file. Use is also made of a paper paste, mixed 
with sand, turpentine, lacquer, linseed oil, and litharge, which is pressed 
into moulds, so as to obtain, after drying, a perfectly homogeneous and im- 
permeable mass. But experience has proved that the horse-shoe thus prepared 
is less tenacious and less elastic than that made with superimposed leaves of 
paper. Both, however, may be put on either with nails or by means of a paste 
made of mineral tar and indiarubber. 


INFECTION BY FINGER NaiLs,—The Bacteriological Institute of Vienna has 
been conducting experiments on dirt taken from finger-nails, and seventy- 
eight examinations have been made. The process was to put the dirt in 
“ cultivating mixtures,” such as are used for supplying germs with food on 
which to develop. The crop that grew from the germs in the dirt was a varied 
one, and included thirty-six kinds of micrococci, eighteen of bacilli, and many 
others. That a wound or cut, or even a scratch, should never be touched by 
fingers with dirty nails is an obvious inference. In some parts of the country 
a scratch from a nail is held to be poisonous. It is not the nail but the dirt 
in the nail that gives the “ poison.” 


THE Horse IN MovEMENT.—The fact that a horse at full trot is sometimes, 
at all events, entirely in the air, without any of its feet touching the ground, 
has been proved by an instantaneous photograph taken by M. Ottenheim, 
vice-president of the Versailles Photographic Society. The picture shows 
the horse trotting in a dog-cart with a single occupant, and the shadows on 
the ground clearly demonstrate that all its feet are inthe air. The legs, both 
fore and hind, are spread, the right fore and left hind legs being advanced, 
while the left fore and right hind legs are pointing backwards. The left fore- 
leg is alittle bent at the knee. 
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DEATH OF A Famous Doc,—Those interested in the breeding of dogs will 
regret to hear of the death of the well-known St. Bernard, Prince Battenberg, 
belonging to Mrs. King Patten, of Wvlde Green, near Birmingham. Prince 
Battenberg was born at Selly Park in May, 1885, and was one of the grandest 
St. Bernards ever placed upon the show bench, his marking, colour, 
symmetry, and disposition being perfect. He stood 354 inches high at the 
shoulder, and weighed 203 lb., and had won numerous prizes at leading 
shows. His owner had refused many offers to part with the animal, 
as much as £1,500 having been bidden for him. The cause of death was 
heart-disease, 

DEGENERATION OF LARYNGEAL MUSCLES AFTER DIVISION OF LARYNGEAL 
Nerves.—Pineles, in Pfuger’s Archiv, states that microscopic examina- 
tion of the atrophied muscles of the larynx of a horse after division of the 
superior laryngeal rerve and of the inferior laryngeal nerve shows that the 
process is very different in each. (In the horse the superior laryngeal nerve 
is a purely sensory nerve.) In the larynx, forty-five days after division of 
the superior laryngeal nerve, the muscles were found in an advanced state 
of degeneration, some fibres greatly swollen, some with nodular swellings 
on them at more or less regular intervals, while others were reduced to a 
very small size, with almost complete absence of transverse, and exaggera- 
tion of the longitudinal, strize, no increase of nuclei in the atrophied muscle 
fibres, but some increase of the intervening connective tissue. In that, sixty- 
five days after division of the inferior laryngeal nerves, the muscular fibres 
were only found to be somewhat smaller in size, without showing any 
evidence of profound changes; the intervening connective tissue was 
much increased. Inthe first case the degeneration was marked and pro- 
nounced, and the author refers it to the acute dystrophy of muscles described 
by Erb, while in the latter it is simply a gradual diminution in size. 


INFLUENZA IN DENMARK AND Russia.—It is reported that an epizooty ot 
Influenza has broken out among the horses of the Danish army. At 
Copenhagen, the malady more especially prevails among the horses of the 
Royal Hussar Guards. Influenza is also reported to be raging severely among 
the cavalry horses at Elizabethgrad, Russia. It is stated that upwards of 
seven hundred horses have been attacked. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN THE UNITED StatEs.—Zhe Butchers’ Advocate ot New 
York publishes a despatch from Bangor, Me., which states that “a herd ot 
thirty-two Guernsey and Holstein cattle, bought for the State Colleges in 
Western Massachusetts and Connecticut, was found to be badly afflicted with 
Tuberculosis ; some have been killed and more are likely to follow. Six years 
ago at the same colleges thirty-five head of Jerseys, similarly afflicted, were 
slaughtered. Their value was about the same as the present herd, 8,000 dols.” 


Correspondence, 
A COINCIDENCE? 


Sir,—You did well to publish the opinion of Mr. Hunting on the 
Fellowship degree before he staried his scurrilous Velerinary Accord. 
Some months ago, he began an attack on Botany as a subject that should not 
be taught or examined upon, and that if students were to know it 
at all, they should obtain that knowledge before going to the veterinary 
schools. I, and I daresay cthers, wondered what the cause for this 
attack could be, and I fancied that, like the course he has pursued with the 
Fellowship, there was some special motive at the bottom of it. I have heard 
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lately that when this Botany crusade began, his son had been rejected more 
than once on that subject, but that he has since then succeeded in passing. 
Coincident with the passing, the agitation against Botany has ceased. Com- 
ment is, I think, unnecessary. DIOGENEs. 


THE FELLOWSHIP DEGREE. 


S1r,—I earnestly hope that, should it be decided to apply for a new 
Charter, nothing will be done to injure the Fellowship degree, or dishonour 
the profession by annulling the privileges held out as an inducement for 
members to become Fellows. A modification might be made, with the con- 
currence of the Fellows, in the case of Members who passed the Roya} 
College before the Charter of 1876 was obtained ; these might be admitted as 
Fellows under certain conditions, without having to undergo an examination, 
if this is what they are afraid of or object to. But the Fellows can present a 
strong case to the Privy Council should an attempt be made to despoil them 
of the privileges which were offered them, with the full knowledge of the pro- 
fession, for fourteen years. I am sure, however, that the members of the 
profession—as a body—are honourable men, and will not allow themselves to 
be misled or influenced by any impudent, unscrupulous mountebank, who, 
for his own advantage, or whim, will readily say one thing to-day and the 
very opposite to-morrow. Such men should have no voice in our affairs, or 
if they are allowed to be heard their advice should not be listened to. 

Why do not the Fellows organise themselves into a a ? 


WHAT CAN A NEW CHARTER DO ? 


S1r,—I have endeavoured in former papers to show that it cannot prevent 
empiricism in the slightest degree, | have shown that it cannot make clever 
or eminent veterinary surgeons, that it cannot raise the character, respec- 
tability, or usefulness of our profession. The advocates of the new Charter 
have not for one moment contended it will. Then let us see what they say 
it can achieve. ‘They say (1) they can compress the two charters and the 
two supplemental charters into one. Well, how much will that benefit the 
profession ? (2) That they can enable the profession to elect the six Vice-Presi- 
dents to Council, instead of placing confidence in their own elected represen- 
tatives to Council to elect them, as has been the case for the last forty-six 
years. Which of these elected members are to be Vice-Presidents ? How 
is this to be manipulated ? To heighten the effect, they say the Examiners 
and the Vice-Presidents elect themselves. This I know to be untrue. Why 
don’t these men propose that the Examiners and the Professors be elected by 
the profession ? Why are they not logical? (3) They say they will revoke 
the 9th clause, and enable every member of the profession to be eligible to 
become a member of Council or an Examiner. Do they, I would ask, for 
one moment think this will ensure an improvement in the character or con- 
stitution of the present Council ? ‘hey talk about rebbing members of their 
birthright ; it would seem they do not krow what a birthrigbt is. 

Now let me ask any man who understands the nature of our profession, 
what earthly benefit can our profession derive from this change ? Will it, 
can it, raise the character or usefulness of our profession in the slightest 
degree ? I unequivocally say xo, it wz// not, but, on the contrary, it does 
away with the inducement or the incentive to increased study—the induce- 
ment for men to become more clever and more eminent by being more intelli- 
gent and more learned. It renders the object and intrinsic intention and 
value of the Fellowship degree a blank, a worthless bauble, and no one will 
strive for it or value it, 1 will teli you what it will do, but before I do this I 
would ask our worthy Treasur:r, has he more money of the Ccllege than he 
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knows what to do with? I know what answer our late ever-respected 
Treasurer would have given me. If he has a lot of money to waste, I would 
say, throw six or eight hundred pounds into the Thames ; it would be just 
as likely to benefit our profession as spending it on a new Charter, such as 
the one named. 

Now let me advise my professional brethren not to spend our earnings or 
funds on such a useless whim. Those same men will want something else in 
less than twelve months. If we must spend it, let us act as men with some 
common sense. Let us spend it in some way that will be beneficial in our pro- 
fession, increase the usefulness of our profession. If we are to have a new 
Charter, let it contain some real solid advantages, or let us institute a chair of 
bacteriological research, or give it in prizes, aye, in liberal prizes, to institute 
experiments in original research, in fiading a real cure—not a false or sham 
cure—for Glanders or Farcy, a real cure or preventive for Pleuro-pneumonia, 
a real cure for Tuberculosis. If these incalculable scourges can be swept 
from off the land, then you would be doing some good ; not only would you 
be raising the honour and character of our noble profession, but you would 
be rendering to the world an eternal service, and cause millions to bless you 
for it, instead of wrangling and squabbling over this petty, useless question of 
a new Charter on the lines proposed in the Veterinary Record. 

THOMAS GREAVES, F.R.C.V.S. 


NOTICE. 
Owing to the pressure on our space, several articles and the proceedings of two 
societies are unavoidably held over until next month. 


ERRATUM. 
In the Journal for November, 1890, at p. 315, it should have been stated that the 
article on Meat Inspection and Bovine Tuberculosis in Boston, U.S.A., was by Alex. 
Burr ; the surname was unfortunately omitted. 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 

COMMUNICATIONS have been received from Dr. Thin, London; J. Malcolm, 
Birmingham; E. A. Hollingham, Svdenham; J. H. Frink, St. John, New Bruns- 
wick ; J. C. James, Thornbury; M. Murphy, Dublin; T. Greaves, Manchester ; 
“ Diogenes”; F.R.C.V.S.; A. W. Hill, Iondon; J. G. McKendrick, Glasgow ; 
W. A. Hancock, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; E. W. Hoare, Cork; H. Kidd, Hungerford ; 
pt a Christchurch ; J. A. Nunn, A.V.D., Lahore, India; F. Smith, A.V.D., 
Aldershot. 


Books AND PAMPHLETS : Memoires Publiés par la Societe Nationale d’Agricul- 
ture de France ; Dr. Fos. Bayer, Bildliche Darstellung des Gesunden und Kranken 
Anges unserer Hausthiere; Live Stock Journal Almanac; Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Bulletin; Ch. Cornevin, Traite de Zootechnie Generale ; A. Ladat, Programme du 
Cours de Pathologie Generale ; Report of the Bombay Veterinary College for 1889-90 ; 
P. Waldtenfel, Onate Asceptique et Poudre Antiseptique de Fourbe; Bulletin et 
Memoires de la Societe Centrale de Medecine Veterinaire ; ¥ G. McKendrich, M.D., 
#.&.S,, Some Problems of Modern Physiology. 


NEWSPAPERS: Scotsman; South Eastern Gazette; St. Fames’ Gazette; New 
York Herald ; Irish Times ; Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. 


JOURNALS, ETC. : Australasian Veterinary and Live Stock Fournal ; Polytechnic 
Magazine ; Revue Véterinaire ; Wochenschrift fiir Thierheilkunde und Vichzucht ; 
Annales de Médecine Véterinaire ; Clinica Veterinaria ; Lancet; Live Stock 
SFournal ; British Medical Fournal; Recueil de Méd Véterinaire ; Echo Véteri- 
naire; Moderno Zooiatro; Edinburgh Medical Fournal; Thierarst ; Repertorium 
der Thierheilkunde ; Fournal of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Archives. 
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